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SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1850. 


—_———— 


seca] HEN Mr. Roberts read his essay 
on the “Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes,” reported 
in our journal, he mentioned 
that the hollow tiles used in the 
construction of the roofs and floors of the 
Streatham-street Model Houses for Families 
were passed free of duty by the supervisor, on 
the ground of their being roof and floor tiles, 
and nidwintended to be used in the construc- 
tion of walls. A few days after this statement 
had been made, an officer from the Board of 
Excise called on him for some explanation, 
and was referred to the clause in the Act 
2 & 3 Vict., cap. 24, which specially exempts 
roof-tiles from duty; the board have, how- 
ever, decided, not only that they are liable to 
duty as bricks, but that double duty shall be 
charged on account of the external dimensions, 
cubing to more than 150 inches, although the 
actual cubical contents of clay are less than 140 
inches, Such a decision appears to be in di- 
rect opposition to the Act, which provides 
explicitly for ascertaining the cubical contents 
of bricks, where any doubt may arise as to the 
rate of duty to which they are subject, and 
explicitly states that it shall be decided by 
pressing the clay into a mould 10 inches long, 
3 inches thick, and 5 inches wide; and if the 
clay is not more than sufficient to fill such 
mould, “ the bricks shall be taken to be bricks 
not exceeding 150 cubic inches, and subject to 
the lower rate of duty.” 

The essay has since been published,* and 
the author has appended to it the fore- 
going statement with the following re- 
marks :—“A more striking proof of the in- 
jurious effect of this impost, as well as of the 
present system of levying it, can scarcely be 
instanced. The use of a mode of construction 
calculated to prove generally beneficial, as 
securing the important advantages of render- 
ing roofs and floors fire-proof, sound-proof, 
and water-proof, with a degree of lightness 
otherwise unobtainable, ‘is thus likely to be 
impeded,.and the dwellings of the lower classes 
deprived of the benefit which would result 
from the general adoption of a system calcu- 
lated to add essentially to the comfort and 
durability, not only of the lowest, but of the 
highest class of buildings.” 

He continues :—‘ The duty on bricks, levied 
according to the letter of the Act, offers a 
sufficient barrier to the exercise of inventive 
skill, in turning to the best account a material 
Which Providence has placed so largely at the 
command of the architect for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures ; but when double imposts are 
levied where the law does not enact them, he 
cannot but sigh for the legislative adoption of 

trade principles in reference to articles of 
home produce and manufacture, as well as in 
those of foreign growth and produce.” 

A committee of the “ Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association,” appointed to inquire into the 
Condition of the houses of the poor, the causes 
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of that condition, and to suggest a remedy, 
have reported— 


‘“ First—That the Building Acts passed since 
1774 havehad the effect of injuriously limiting the 
size of the houses, and have consequently been a 
chief cause of the confined and miserable dwellings 
of the humbler classes in the metropolis. 

Secondly—That the health of the people is 
greatly dependent on an ample supply of light and air, 
and that the window tax has hada tendency to 
diminish that supply, and to cause the erection of 
badly lighted and imperfectly ventilated houses. 

Thirdly—That the brick and timber duties have 
caused the dwellings of the poor to be constructed 
of bad materials, the tax payable on bricks having 
compelled the makers to bring into use those which 
would otherwise have been thrown aside as worth- 
less, and the duty on timber having favoured the 
use of that kind most subject to decay. 

Fourthly—That the present state of the law, with 
reference to the transfer of land and buildings, has 
encouraged the practice of land being let on building 
leases, instead of being sold, which, in addition to 
other inconveniences, has caused the erection of 
houses defective in construction, and therefore pre- 
judicial to the health of the inhabitants.’’ 

This is beginning at the right end: to ask 
for legislative enactments to remedy evils, 
while the causes which produced these evils 
are left in operation, would be farcical. 

We should be glad to see a petition against 
these injurious taxes from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. ‘The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society have just now set them the 

example. ‘Their petition sets forth,— 

‘¢ That the duty upon bricks tends materially to 
retard improvements in their manufacture, operates 
against the sanitary measures at present engaging 
the attention of municipal bodies throughout the 
country, and is especially severe on the industrious 
classes of the community. 

That the window-tax is unequal in its operation, 
and materially affects beauty of design and commo- 
dious arrangement, limiting the skilful distribution 
of light and air in the dwellings of all classes. 

That by the imposition of these duties the pro- 
gress of architecture in the track of civilization and 
refinement, in which your petitioners are deeply in- 
terested, is obstructed, while their repeal would be 
hailed as a great boon by all classes as conducive to 
the best interests of the kingdom.”’ 

It appears that the amount of duty collected 
upon bricks during the year 1849 is shown to 
have been 448,826/. 19s. 34d., of which 
422,812]. 18s. 83d. is for the country, and 
26,0141. Os. 7d. for. London, 


For this comparatively small sum the poor 
are badly lodged, the community are taxed to 
double that amount, industry is checked, and 
architecture injured. The recent vote of the 
House of Commons against the duty on timber 
for shipbuilding, as well as the discussion on 
Mr. Hume’s motion, shows a disposition to 
give industry fair play, and we do most sin- 
cerely hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will speedily give evidence that he, 
too, feels properly the importance of such a 
course, 

The brick duties and the window duties 
must be abolished before any great real ad- 
vance will be made in sanitary improvement. 

Good health, good order, morality, love of 
the beautiful and the delight it gives, would 
all be furthered by this step. The window 
tax and the brick duty conspire against 
the happiness and progress of society, and help 
to fill our hospitals and prisons. Away with 
them, at once and for ever! 

‘6 There’s a cry from kennel streets, 

Where the poisoned air completes 
Social ill and moral blight ; 
If ye would not fill our gaols 


Out of crimes which such entails, 
* Shat not out the Light.’ 


Light belongs to man and woman, 

God hath made the blessing common, 
So to cheer the heart and sight ; 

Yet a.cry from roof to basement, 

Comes from many a darkened casement, 
‘ Shut not out the Light.’ ”’ 


Measures of real importance for the im- 


provement and adornment of the metropolis 
proceed but slowly. There has been more 
talk than work; advantage has not been taken | 
of the tide in favour of improvement, and if its 
friends now relax their efforts, it will turn, and 
their object will be deferred. “Custom soon 
melts off the wings which Novelty alone lent to 
Benevolence.” 

The formation of new streets in the City 
goes on slowly and badly, One of several 
correspondents on the subject says,—‘ Your 
recent remarks on the state of the new Houses 
of Parliament would apply to the City im- 
provements. I was perfectly astonished the 
other day when in the City, to witness such a 
picture of idleness; no wonder that the 
building trade languishes when we see Im-~ 
provement Committees, as they are called, 
beginning their work at the middle instead of 
at the end of the street. No builders in their 
senses would speculate on such ground as is 
now offered to be let; without a proper ap- 
proach to their houses.” : 

The proposal to throw open St. Paul’s, ably 
brought forward, on our suggestion, by Mr. 
Barber, has been received everywhere with 
favour. The Aldermen, the Members for the 
City, and the Sheriffs, will form part of the 
deputation to the Dean and Chapter. 


St. Paul’s needs opening in more ways than 
one. The Chapter may get rid of other railing 
besides that on the outside by abandoning the 
“*two-pence,” and re-arranging the scale of 
fees for visiting the upper parts of this mighty 


structure. The letters sent to us on this sub- 
ject are numerous. We will adopt one of 
them :— 


Some time back (says our correspondent) 
you gave insertion to a communication 
on the subject of the charge which is 
at present made for admission to our great 
cathedral. The obnoxious impost has been 
condemned by nearly the whole of the 
metropolitan press, but the dean and chapter 
have as yet been proof against all remonstrance. 
The charge in question, it is true, is only two- 
pence, but the smallness of the amount renders 
the tax still more ridiculous and unnecessary. 
The cathedral is essentially a public edifice, 
and as such should, like the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the like public ex- 
hibitions, be open to the public at large 
gratuitously. It is notorious that the beautiful 
cathedrals on the continent are open to the 
public generally, free of charge, and- why 
should not the same privilege be enjoyed in 
this country? What must a foreigner think, on 
presenting himself at St. Paul’s Cathedral, to, 
be told that he cannot enter its portals without 
being subjected to an exaction of twopence? 
Surely, Sir, it is a standing disgrace to liberal 
England to tolerate such an exaction! As, 
therefore, there will be an enormous influx of 
foreigners from nearly'all parts of the habitable 
globe, in the year ’51, to attend the great ex- 
hibition of the works of industry, it is to be 
hoped that the odious impost in review will be 
entirely abolished. Let it not be said, on their 
return to their native places, that they were 
not permitted to enter the sacred and stupen- 
dous structure in the heart of the city of Lon- 
don, without first putting their hands in their 
pockets, and paying the sum of twopence, And 
then the charge for viewing the various parts 
of the building is unquestionably most exorbi- 
tant. How many poor people from the rural 
districts of the provinces there are whose means. 
will not enable them to pay 4s. 6d.! I hope 
you will again lend your aid in extinguishing 





such obnoxious exactions, 
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“What has become of” “The Society for 
Opening Public Monuments to the’ People ?” 
An effort now on their part might be useful.* 








EFFECT OF THE WANT OF REALITY ON 
THE WORKS OF MODERN ARCHITECTS. 

Acreeina, as I do, with every word that 
Mr. Pugin has written in reply to the remarks 
in the Rambler, as quoted in your last leading 
article, I think the question there entered on 
so important to architects and architecture in 
general, that I propose to make a few remarks 
on the subject. 

Were it only one architect that. made the 
Complaint, it would not, perhaps, be worth 
while alluding to it; but every architect of the 
“ews day has, I believe, said the same thing 

other words, and every building shows evi- 
dent marks of having been submitted to the 
pruning process complained of in Mr, Pugin’s 

phle . The facts, indeed, of the case, I 
Believe to be universally admitted. .The ques- 
tion is, the causes of their existence; for there 
are no facts in the world without causes, or 
which are intelligible without their antecedents 
being more or less understood. , ’ 
To me the cause of all the difficulty appears 
so self-evident, that the’ only difficulty is to 
understand why all the world does’ not see it 
as clearly as myself; but they do not, and itis 
ible, therefore, that I may be, mistaken; 
ut, at all events, allow me to try to state my 
view of the case, and leave others to judge of 
its correctness or otherwise. 

Before descending to particulars I must first 
try and state the question generally. Anterior 
to the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
architecture in Europe, and in all other coun- 
tries down to the present day, was a progres- 
sive art, in which copying and retrocession 
were unknown, and decorated construction the 
elemental formula. 

Subsequent to the Reformation a new ele- 
ment was introduced in Europe—that of copy- 
ing antecedent and dead styles; progress was 
unknown, retrocession the fashion, and con- 
ower generally concealed. Prior to the 

ormation, all Suildings in Europe — and 
down to this day in all other countries—are 
satisfactory, more or less beautiful, and worthy 
of study.. Subsequently to that period none 
are quite satisfactory in Europe, and all con- 
tain falsehoods and deformities, of which we 
become ashamed as soon as the fluctuating 
fashion that produced them has passed away. 

Lastly, no buildings in the first period 
show the defects of which Mr. Pugin com- 
plains; and neither in the lives of the archi- 
tects, nor in their works, do we find any evi- 
dence of that struggle between the architect 
and his employer, which he so. pathetically 
deplores. Few buildings since the Reformation 
do not bear marks of the struggle on their 
pe and every architect has repeated his com- 
paint. 

These premises having been granted, either 
in whole or in part, it appears to me that they 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

To make this more plain, let us try an ex- 
ample. Mr. Pugin complains that in one in- 
stance his buttresses were so attenuated as to 
be ridiculous : this often happens now-a-days, 
never when Gothic had a true style,—and the 
reason is obvious. When using a stone roof, 
or a wooden one composed of immense masses 
of badly arranged timber, a buttress was re- 
quisite to resist the thrust, and being always 
exactly proportioned to the thrust to be re- 
sisted, was always appropriate and beautiful, 
and no employer could, object to what was in- 
dispensable. The improvements in carpentry 
in the presént age are such that we can con- 
struct roofs of twice ‘the span used in churches, 
and rest them securely on walls without but- 
tresses, and do so every day. All the world 
know this, and know, therefore, that they are 
mere useless adjuncts ; and more than this, all 
the world do not believe them beautiful. 

The same is true of pinnacles ; it was found 





* Mr. Ewart has given notice that, after Easter, he shall 
move an address to her Majesty, praying that she may be 
pleased to take into consideration the expediency of causing 

hurches to be generally open (so far as 








necessary to weight walls’ to enablé them to 
resist thrusts, and because they wére necessary 
they were used and made as ornamental as 
possible; they are now expensive shams, and. 
therefore objected to. 

Mr. Pugin objects to thin walls. It is cer- 
tain they were not much used in the Middle 
Ages, because skilled labour was rare; un- 
skilled labour abounded, and it was cheaper to 
erect a thick mass of rude masonry than a 
more perfect one of less dimensions. A thick 
wall is, however, far from being a beauty in 
the abstract, and certainly is not a conveni- 
ence. A perfect wall will, I believe, always be 
found to be one exactly proportioned to the 
work it has to do, and the durability it is 
wished to attain; so at least they thought in 
the Middle Ages, and people now naturally 
object to the expense of walls thicker than are 
wanted, merely because a rude people could 
not build thinner ones. 

Arches of brick plastered are, of course, very 
great abominations; but why use them at all? 
The question is here the same as before ; owing 
to the thickness of their walls, and the weight 
of their roofs, our forefathers did not believe 
brick would suffice to bear them,—so they 
always used stone in their situation. We know 
better, and can easily construct brick arches to 
support our lighter walls and roofs; and the 
common sense of the world, in consequence, 
rejects the more expensive material; and so 
they would have done in the Middle Ages, and 
did on the shores of the Baltic, and in the 
valley of the Po; ard so architects would do 
now, if they either knew their own interests, or 
those of their employers. 

But it is needless to multiply examples ; let 
us try and state the question another way. It 
is proposed to erect a building, say a parish 
church, to accommodate a certain congregation. 
This can be done in a common-sense modern 
edifice, with a sufficient amount of ornament 
and character, for say 5,000/. No, say all the 
ecclesiologists, archzologists, and amateurs of 
medizval antiquities, this can never do; and 
the architect is made to ask 5,000/. more, to 
put the church into a medizval dress,—in other 
words, to crowd the floor with pillars, which 
prevent people from seeing and ‘heating,—to 
abolish galleries, which accommodate crowds 
at a small expense; to deepen the chancel, so 
that the clergyman’s voice cannot be heard, 
&ec. &c. All this people might not object to, 
because it is fashionable; but when the argu- 
mentum ad pecuniam comes in aid of common 
sense, then commences the struggle, and the 
congregation naturally say,—if we must mas- 
querade, let us at all events do so at the least 
possible expense; then comes the docking of 
pinnacles, the attenuation of walls and but- 
tresses, the plastering of arches, and all those 
heresies so much deplored; and, if I am not 
very much mistaken, they always will result 
when a sham, not truth, is attempted. 

The above is as true if applied to Grecian as 
to Gothic architecture. If an architect gets a 
commission for a Grecian Doric church, his 
first idea is a Parthenon: glorious dream! 
The side colonnades, however, soon vanish ; 
but he may venture to propose a portico in 
rear as well as in front; but even that is not 
tolerated: perhaps two or four three-quarter 
columns? No. Then the inner range of the 
front portico? No: that too must disappear ; 
so must also the more extensive adjuncts and 
ornaments; and he is left with a skeleton, of 
which both he and the public are ashamed. 
The truth is, the architect wants as many 
columns as he can get; the public as few as 
possible, because they are useless, expensive, 
and inconvenient. Every argument of common 
sense is against them—“ hinc ille lachryme”’ 
—the struggle between archeology and 
common sense commences. In nine cases out 
of ten the former is beaten. 

It is not, however, that the public are more 
niggardly than they were. They never, so far 
as I can observe, object to pay for what they 
want, when they are satisfied they are getting 
full value for their money: but they do object 
to pay for what they do not want, and will not 
spend their money in what is not only useless 
but inconvenient. 

Mr. Pugin seems to think that when the 
public are ‘better informed in matters of art, 
this state of things will end. The conclusion 
I have arrived at is diametrically opposed to 
this; my belief being that a3 seon as the 








public are informed as.to the pfoc 
which these ancient buildings. were. ¢ 
they will insist on architects: repeatir 
if orily for'an experiment, to try if whati 
in everything else may not be true ‘in q 

tecture, that like causes produce like effeg 
Up to this time no information on the subj 





has been published, but once the public areas 


familiar with the modes in which Goth 
buildings were produced as they are with the 
forms, [ am very much mistaken if they do 
not adopt the spirit, and reject the form; and 
the moment they do, there is an end of gl} 
Gothic.or pagan reproduction.» Architecting 
will resume her progressive , and  creatiys 
course, and servile copying and retrocession 
become impossible. SR, 








ON THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRiAy,. 


.NOW THE FORT ST. ANGELO, At, 
ROME.* 


Ir is remarkable how much knowledge of the 
habits, occupations, and even religion of an 
ancient people may be gained from the kind 
of edifices their architects were called to con. 
struct. So much is this the case, that, if the 
pages of history were all blotted out, the dumb 
monuments, which time has spared, would 
speak to us of the recreations, the morals, the 
mode of life, and even the mode of death 
adopted by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
In no age has the architect the choice of the 
buildings he would erect. His business is to 
give shape and proportion to the edifices 
which the climate, the habits, the religion, or 
the popular pursuits of a people demand, 
The buildings of ancient Rome, which afforded 
the most ample scope for architectural skill, 
would not be required, for instance, in our 
metropolis. The buildings, which give scope 
for the architects’ skill, the porticoes, theatres, 
baths, are lost to our time and climate. 

_ It is with special reference to sepulchral 
monuments that I have introduced these 
preliminary remarks. These afforded a field 
for the architect of classic times, which 
in our day has been entirely transferred to the 
stone-mason. The pyramids in Egypt, the 
monument of Philopappus at Athens, and 
the sepulchres of Augustus and Hadrian 
at Rome, were among the most  con- 
spicuous edifices of their respective countries 
and ages. But where now should we finda 
tomb in our public cemeteries or graveyards 
which would require any skill to construct, 
beyond what might be found in a very mode- 
rate artist. I speak not of the monuments of 
our great men, which the art of sculpture has 
touched, and which stand under the shelter of 
a cathedral vault—admittance, 6d. ; children, 
half-price. Speaking, as I intend to do, of 
sepulchral monuments as buildings, I have 

to ascertain the cause why this class of edifice 
has been lost to the modern architect. The 
cause is in the change which Christianity has 
wrought in the hopes and prospects of what 
may happen after death. The ancients con- 
sidered a tomb in a much more important 
light than we either can or ought to do. So 
feeble were their expectations of living in their 
fancied Elysium, that they generally looked 
forward to the honour of a tomb, as the only 
blessing that awaited them. Hence the —_ 
so frequently discovered on monumental build 
ings, which the individual, during lifetime, 
had erected for providing for himself and his 
family a place of burial free from intrusion. 
The initials—H. S. F. V., Hoc sibi fecit vivus, 
“He made this for himself while he was alive 
—we constantly find on ancient tombs. An 
we cannot wonder that the wealthy, under 
these circumstances, should have bestowed 80 
much of their substance in erecting their pn 
vate monuments, and the warrior and. the 
statesman so much care and toil in gaining 
this as a‘public honour. ; aid 
- The ancient Romans erected their splen 
tombs by the sides of the public roads ; Vi 
from the remains still existing along the Vis 
Appia, that road might, without any 
indications, be traced for at least 4 miles 
Rome. , i 

The early sepulchres of the Republic 
Rome were of that kind called Hypoge4 © 
is, chambers under ground, with an elevation 
little more than enough ‘to exhibit the insctip- 


+ Read ata meeting of the Arghiore” Tustitae, «th Marth 
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" ‘passers by. Such was the sepul- 
, fe jos, as it-is yet to be seen near 
iano. But .towards the 


L} of the | lic, when: the luxury of 
marble began to 


known, and governors of 
provinces returned home laden with the spoils 
‘of the east, the colossal taste in sepulchral 
qonoments was introduced. ‘The rich Crassus 
a mausoleum for his wife on the Via 
‘Appia, built of travertine stone, 24 feet thick ; 
and every one who has visited the Campagna 
of Rome, will be familiar with. the striking 
ument of Cecilia Metella. « Forsyth ob- 
gerves, “ the general form of the tombs on the 
‘Appian Way is a cylinder or a truncated cone 
a .. cubic base and a convex.top. This 
combination,” he says, “conveys the idea of a 
faneral pyre, and has some tendency to the 
pyra id the figure most appropriate to a 
tomb, as representing the earth heaped on a 
ve, or the stone piled on a military barrow.” 
Gorhs Crassus was the first who broke 
through this general rule, when he gave more 
yotundity to his wife’s monument. Caius 
Cestius went back to the pyramid, and these 
monuments, which we may consider as 
longing to the Republic, have now stood 
for nearly 2,000 years, and there .seems no 
yeason why they should not stand for 2,000 
more. 
. But I come now to the two great sepul- 
chres of Imperial Rome. Augustus chose 
for the site of his mausoleum a place in the 
Campus Martius, between the Via Flaminia 
andthe Tyber. The remains of that monu- 
ment are now to be seen behind the Palazzo 
Corea, near the Porto di Ripetta. The an- 
cient walls are so concealed or involved with 
the surrounding buildings that its magni- 
tude can hardly be-estimated by the spectator. 
Strabo has given us some description of it, 
and he consiaened it the object most worthy of 
notite-amiong the splendid edifices of the 
Campus Martius. It stood upon a lofty sub- 
struction of white stone, near the bank of the 
river, and it was shaded to the very top with 
evergreen trees. The summit was crowned by 
the statue of Augustus in bronze: the trees 
pearto have been planted: on the belts of 
the stories, as the circumference contracted 
towards the top. Behind the mausoleum there 
was a grove laid out in walks, the care of 
which was committed to a procurator, The 
tomb was built twenty-seven years before the 
Christian era, and it is probable that the boy 
Marcellus was the first of the imperial family 
interred within its walls. 
que, Tyberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabére recentem ! 


It was in this tomb that Agrippa and Drusus 
were buried. And in the nineteenth year of 
the Christian era, Agrippina, in the midst of 
vane crowds of citizens, brought the ashes 
of Germanicus to be placed within its walls. 
But the monument, which was designed by the 
first master of the Roman world to be the silent 
repository of the ashes of himself and his pos- 
terity, has come to an ignoble end. The ruins, 
which time and Robert Guiscard the Norman 
have left, are now consolidated into the plat- 
form of an amphitheatre ; and in the summer 
months, several thousands of the Roman 
people sit round the ample circumference, to 
witness the horrors of a bull-fight, the feats of 
. manship, and the antics of a vagran 

clown. 


» As ifit were to show how little any works, 
ever great, are valued, which have not 
tome public object or utility, the colossal 
monument of Hadrian, which we are about to 
yew, is hardly noticed by the ancient writers. 
But there .is little doubt that the Emperor 
an himself was the architect of his own 
tomb : the whole of his life was dedicated to 
the arts, and he could ill brook a rival in the 
Sience on which he thought he excelled. 
Apollodorus, the great architect of that day, the 
man of taste, was doomed to view all the de- 
Signs the Emperor sent to him, and to choose 
between praising what he could not admire, or 
going into exile, Apollodorus ended in thelatter 
ve, and left the imperial architect to 

his own mausoleum. Dion Cassius 

ns; that when Hadrian was buried in the 

he built on the bank of the Tyber, that 

; tus was full, and no more ashes could 

4 ted within it. But I apprehend that 


“Adrian -had cast an emulous eye upon the 





great work of his saree and perhaps 


chosen the garden of Domitia, nearly opposite, 


‘to confront with greater splendouf thé monu- 


ment which Strabo had praised. The rich,mate- 


rials he had probably collected ‘ih his travels: 


throug the empire, and, I imagine, like those 
who built a still larger tower in‘ the plains of 
Shinar, the vain notion of his mind might be 
expressed in the same language—“ Come let 


us make usa name.” Be this’ as’ it. may, all 


that Spartian, the biographer of Hadrian, tell” 


us about this stupendous work is, «S Fecit. et 
sui nominis pontem et sepulchrum ‘juxta 
Tyberim.” The bridge here mentioned is that 
which Hadrian erected acroes‘the Tyber to 
give an easy access to his tomb, and which he 
called Pons Elius, after his prenomen. There 
is a medal extant, which exhibits this bridge 
with three main arches in the middle, and at 
each end two of smaller dimensions, Much 
of the ancient construction of peperine stone 
still remains in the vaults of the arches, and 
with the name changed to Ponte S. Angelo, it 
preserves to this day the appearance of what it 
was originally. 

It appears from various inscriptions that 
have been found and preserved, that this 
mausoleum received the ashes of all the 
Antonines; and the body of Commodus, 
after being dragged through the Tyber, was 
also buried in it by order of Pertinax. Some- 
thing was left by Hadrian for his successors to 
finish, and it probably continued to be the 
imperial place of burial until the time of 
Septimus Severus; perhaps we may say until 
the middle of the third century. Then its 
history as a sepulchre ends. But, before I 
proceed to describe to you the original appear- 
ance and splendour of this monument of im- 
perial Rome, let me bring together the few 
notices which are found of it in ancient writers. 
Procopius is the first who gives any descrip- 
tion of what it was: in his account of an 
assault made by the Goths outside the 
Aurelian gate (it is not far from where 
the Gauls of 1848 very recently made their 
assault), he thus writes:—* The tomb of 
the Emperor Hadrian is situated outside the 
Porta Aurelia, about a stone’s cast from the 
bulwarks of the city; it is an object worthy of 
admiration. It is built of Parian marble, and 
the blocks fit close'to one another without any 
thing between to fasten them; it has four 
equal sides about a stone’s throw in length; it 
rises above the city walls; on the top are 
statues of the same kind of marble, admirable 
figures of men and horses. The men of old 
time (that is the Romans, probably ‘in the 
time of Honorius), joined this monument with 
the bulwarks of the city by two walls, because 
it appeared to be advantageous for the defence 
of the city ; it thus became a part of the fortifi- 
cations, and had the appearance of a lofty 
tower covering the entrance of the city.” So 
far we learn that the mausoleum was converted 
at a very early period (for Procopius saw it in 
534 A.D.) into a fortress. Those beautiful 
statues, however, which the secretary of Beli- 
sarius describes, were put to a strange use by 
the defenders of Rome. Instead of more ap- 
propriate missiles and more raw material, these 
master pieces of sculpture were torn from their 
pedestals and hurled upon the besiegers below ; 
and perhaps the breaking of the head of a Goth 
might cost a whole Venus or a Mars, a head 
of a Faun, or a foot of Hercules. I do not 
know what to say of a passage cited by Salma- 
sius from John of Antioch, who lived a.p. 
620. “The figure of Hadrian,” he says, 
‘stood on the top in a car drawn by four 
horses, of such colossal dimensions, that a full 
grown man might pass through one of the 
horse’s eyes.” A chronicler of the thirteenth 
century, commonly called the anonymous, 
says that the tomb was faced with marble, and 
he talks of gilded peacocks and a bull. The 
same medizeval sight-seer mentions also bronze 
doors and horses, which he saw about the 
mausoleum. But the earliest representation or 
drawing we have of the Mole is that now 
existing on the bronze doors of St. Peter’s, 
made in the days of Pope Eugenius, by 
Antonio Pollagio, about 1481. In Camucci’s 
sketch, made a century later, some of the 
cornice is indicated, which he must have seen, 
and which he says was embellished with ox 
heads and festoons; and on the frieze there 
were two inscriptions then to be seen belong- 
ing to Commodus and Lucius Verus. Pope 


_added to our own observations of ite p 





Clement VIM®and his architect Labacco gaye 
currency to -the tradition, that the beauti 
‘columns of ."Paonazzetto, which stood — 
St; Paul’s Basilica, once adorned the upp 
stories of this‘mausoleum. Now with these 
notices of historians and artists of old time 


‘state, we are to make the description, both ex- 
ternal and internal, of this durable monument.* 


Ricuarp Buregss, B.D. 








TUBULAR GIRDER BRIDGES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On the 12th, the De oem in the chair, a 
per was read, “ On Tubular Girder Bridges,” 

y Mr. Wm. Fairbairn. The atthor com- 
menced by stating, that the chief to be 
taken into consideration were :—1st, the appli- 


cation of a given formula, for computing their 
strength; 2nd, the excess of that 
should be given, over the load that 

3 and, 3rd, 


could be brought upon the bridge 
the effects of impact, with the beet mode of 
note we strength, and proving the security of 
the bri 

In the frst place, ft had been determined by ex- 
ana that, in — to balance ” two 
orces of tension compression, in a wrought- 
iron tubular girder, having a cellular top, the sec- 
tional area of the bottom should be to the sectional 
area of the top, as eleven to twelve ; and that until 





this proportion existed, the usual formula could not 
be applied ; this formula was, that the breaking 
weight was equal to the total area, m into 
the depth, and into a constant (80), and by 
the length of the girder. (w =! “ ) 


Considering the particular case of the Torksey- 
bridge, the mean sectional areas of the top and 
bottom, being respectively 51°08 square inches and 
54°93 square inches, the latter was in excess of 
strength over the former, so that a reduction of the 
area of the bottom from 54°93 to 46°76 square 
inches might have been made with riety, and 
would have been in conformity with ormula. 

By calculation, the ultimate strength of the 
was found to be 1,152 tons, whilst the greatest total 
load, including the weight of the girders, &c., wag 
only 372 tons. This gave a greater than 
the heaviest rolling load that could be brought on 
the bridge, in the proportion of nearly five to one. 
Although, therefore, the proportion of the girders 
was not exactly that which the author recommended, 
he considered that ‘‘ they were, nevertheless; suffi- 
cient to render the bridge y secure.” This 
conclusion was arrived at without taking into con- 
sideration the amount of additional strength derived 
from the continuity of the girders across the central 
pier. 

The exact proportions recommended were given 
in two tables extending respectively to spans of 
150 feet and of 300 feet. The depths of the girders 
of the first class were taken at one-thirteenth of the 
span, and those of the second class at one-fifteenth 
of the span. 

In the discussion which followed the definite pro- 
portions assigned in the paper for girders were dis- 
puted, and the attempt to assign empirical rules for 
the practice of engineers, in structures of this novel 
character, was earnestly deprecated. 








Provinci1AL.—A market house is to be 
erected at Cinderford, Forest of Dean, cost 
payable in 20 shares, of 50i. each.——The 
foundation stone of St. Matthias’s Church, on 
the Weir, says the Bristol Journal, was laid on 
Thursday, in last week. It is to be in the 
Decorated style, with accommodation for 842 
sitters, 634 free, and all with open seats... The 
architect is Mr. John Norton,-and the builders 
are Messrs. Willcox and Sons, who have con- 
tracted to erect the edifice in eighteen months. 
——Mr. Macbride, the sculptor, says a Liver- 
pool paper, is engaged on a historical group 
from British history, to be executed in marble, 
for the International Exposition.——A num- 
ber of Mr. Ebenezer Elliott’s admirers have 
expressed a desire that a monument should be 
erected to his memory in or near Sheffield. 
——Resolutions have been passed by the 
Knaresborough Improvement Act Commis- 
sioners, for carrying out a complete plan of 
drainage in that town. A committee visited 
Ripon, to pick up a few hints, as the neatness, 
cleanliness, and healthfulness of that town has 
been with good reason attributed to the com- 
pleteness of its drainage: not a single case of 
cholera occurred in that town. 


* To be continued, 
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COPENHAGEN TUNNEL, 


‘ Tr section of this tunnel will be useful to 
the student, as showing a series of curves 
throughout. The bricks are setas headers in the 
invert and sides; and in stretchers, or 43 inch 
rings in the smaller curves. Great strength is 
thought to be. obtained by this form, and skew 
hacks are dispensed with. In no portion of 
the seetion do the bricks require cutting. The 
thickness of the brickwork is 2 ft. 74in., ex- 
cepting the bottom, which is 2 ft. 3 in. 
“Cement” is not used in this work, but 
mortar, made as here described :— 
: MORTAR. 
Bilde tins LneG ois 2s.00-<0 480500 < 
Burnt clay or brick rubbish, ground 
Clean sharp sand...,,essseeesees 
Coke ashes .. 


5 parts. 
2 » 
2 » 
eeee 1 ” 
10 


eeeeeereereeese 


Mixed by measure. The mortar is ground 
in a pan which revolves under two edge rol- 
lers, about 5 feet diameter, and one ton weight 
each. The pan is driven by steam power. 

Messrs. W. and J. Cubitt are the engineers. 
The contractors are Messrs. Pearce and Smith. 

Good mortar is of the utmost importance to 
the engineer, the architect, and the builder; 
and a knowledge of the ingredients neces- 
sary to compose such will be acceptable to 
all who wish to construct works of use and 
permanence. The Romans paid strict atten- 
tion to the character of the mortar they used ; 
in many instances the strength of their military 
walls depended entirely upon the strength of the 
mortar, as there was no bond in the arrangement 
of the stone. Such was the case in the great 
wall from Newcastle to Carlisle. Such in a 
great measure is the character of the masonry 
of the Liverpool Docks, as now, and for 
some time past, constructed by Mr. Jesse 
Hartley, the engineer. The cement called 
*fRoman,” was not known to the great 
builders of that building nation. In the vast 
dock works at Liverpool, it has not been used, 
aad if good mortar is made and used with 
proper attention and care, cement of any other 
isind, as known .by the name of “ cement,” 
will rarely be required. A mortar which sets 
gradually but surely, ie in ¢y«~> respect'to he 
crete to a quick-setting gid cement. 
The young engineer or arouec’ must not, 
however, sit down in idleness gnd draw up a 





specification from this, or any other recipe, but 
carefully analyze his materials, if new, and try 
by experiment, so as to make certain of 
adopting the best. There is a wide difference 
in the character and quantity of lime, The 
ingredients to combine, and mode of mixing, 
must be varied to suit each. 





PROGRESS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


TP 

ARCHITECTURE is both a science and 
an art. It may advance with rapidity in its 
first capacity, and yet remain stationary or 
even retrograde, and that without observation, 
in the second ; and thus its health, nay, its life, 
as an art, may expire, till it sink into a mere 
craft of building, notwithstanding that the 
means at its command are far beyond those of 
any former age. Since the discoveries of the 
chemist and geologist have been added to its 
service, the extensive application of iron and 
the power of steam have increased its resources. 
And the enterprize of commerce and the pre- 
sent facilities of communication with other 
countries bring such materials within its reach, 
as formerly were unprocurable. 

As an art, architecture is less imitative and 
more creative than either painting or sculpture ; 
the materials with which it has to deal are too 
rugged and unyielding to allow of direct imi- 
tation; it thus becomes essentially conven- 
tional ; it works rather with the principles than 
with the forms of nature; the type of orna- 
ment which it has thence chosen must be 
engrafted upon, and be developed together 
with, and not conceal, the idea of the stability 
of its framework ; its meazis of expression also 
are more limited than those of its sister arts. 
Material abstract beauty or sublimity is its 
principal scope, and that a wide, noble, and 
sufficient one, for the limits of its power have 
not yet been reached by man, nor need it be 
feared that they will be. Architecture, then, 
in the first instance, may err and has erred from 
its character as an art, having been subordi- 
nated to that of science; for, connected as it is 
with several lucrative adjuncts, it is seldom 
embraced, like painting and sculpture, from an 
ardent love alone, but is coldly and calcula- 
tingly entered upon as a vlaieoie profession 
and lucrative business, and therefore may, in- 
deed, be kept in a respectable grade of dull 
mediocrity, but can never be raised to its pro- 











r position—at the 
undertaken with a nobler intention thap t 
make it pay. 

Architecture also a err and has erred ings. 
much as association and prejudice have fettered 
it with the arbitrary laws of antiquarianiem jp 
its search after abstract beauty and sublimity, 
Such a catalogue of examples have been de. 


.| duced from the works of the ancient masters, 


and fitted together, as a puzzle by a child, 
into a system that these masters themselves 
never dreamt of, to which it is attempted to 
bind us by an exact compliance, compelling q 
mere reproduction of their facts, and debarring 
us from venturing to the same source whence 
they drew, lest we might do aught for which 
we had not their authority, and thus would 
each work executed be the diminishing the 
range of invention, the rivetting another link to 
the chain, confining our liberty, instead of the 
adding of man’s thought to thought,—the 
widening the sphere of our knowledge,—which 
knowledge is power, and given to us for further 
use, that having learnt how the great masters 
have applied those types chosen from the ex. 
haustless stores of nature, we may likewise 
apply others for ourselves. 

It now, however, appears to be generally 
acknowledged that we have a record of our own 
to leave, a transcript of the feelings of the age 
to embody in our works, and that, therefore, 
we should strive after more than a mere repro. 
duction of those of past ages, and that we might 
effect more than has yet been done. 

The question, then, by what means are we 
again to reach the true path of progress? is to 
us of the utmost practical importance, and is 
one that is occupying considerable attention, 
Nor has this question been raised without any 
attempts having been made to answer it; 
several suggestions have been offered for its 
solution. 

It will be well, therefore, to take a brief 
review of the direction this movement has 
already taken, to endeavour to ascertain the 
position in which we are at present, to test the 
application of these suggestions to that position. 

And, first, several voices have been raised 
in condemnation of our practice of following 
by turns Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or Goth, 
as fashion might sway, and warning us of the 
maze of error in which we were wandering 
without hope of freedom, bidding us to halt in 
our mad career, denouncing the false sys- 
tem of copyism, and, though, indeed, they 
pointed not out the right path, strove to lead 
us from the wrong. one, — impugned the 
all-enslaving authority of antiquity, and put 
aside the distorting medium of association,— 
bid us to think for ourselves, and not to 
pilfer the thoughts of our fathers,—which first 
rent the veil of black darkness that over- 
shadowed us, and rang the death-knell to the 
practice of a century. This, however, alone, 
would help us but little on our way, unsup- 
ported ; it could only unsettle the mind for 4 
time, till, disheartened by the knowledge of 
failure, we should relapse into a more hopeless 
state than before. 

But further and next were we directed to 
the study of nature, and though to some this 
advice appeared, and even now appears, vague 
and unprecise, and from its want of precision 
was even rejected by others, it contains all the 
germs of truth; for as the children of nature, it 
reminded us of our mission as her disciples 
and expounders, for man has no other source 
of inspiration open to him, nor any other 
school wherein he can learn equal power of 
o- and refinement. This, then, was a beacon 

ght held up, which flashed astonishment to 
those who trusted to the glimmerings of thelt 
own unaided inventions, that dreamt not of 4 
brighter source than the reflected rays of & 
past and borrowed inspiration, and though ia 
the panicof the moment this transferring of our 
allegiance from the tyranny of antiquarianis™ 
to the principles of nature, was stigmatized a8 
presumption: truly there was more of pre 
sumption in the setting up of man and man¢ 
rules in her stead. : 

Nor is it to architecture alone that this salu- 
tary movement has been confined. There 161% 
the other arts at the present day, an evident 
attempt after a careful and simple study 
nature, the ground-work of all excellence. 

Yet though this be a great step in advance 
it is not sufficient for our, purpose ; for, 28 it 


has been observed, while painting and 
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baie are imitative arts, for which a faithful 
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orks of nature suffice : archi- 


tecture deals more with her principles than her 
individual forms, and needs, therefore, to be 
shown how to deduce these principles, and 
farther to learn how to apply them to her con- 


yentional purpose 


Thus in designing ornament, the province 
of the architect is to seize such salient points 


as may suggest 


the characteristic form of the 


natural type, without coreyeeg the imitation so 


far as to 


eatroy 


the idea of the material on 


which it ig represented, or destroying its 
breadth of light and shade, necessary as the 
portion of a great whole, rather than an eb- 
ject perfect in itself, 

Towards the right comprehension of these 
principles, the next step in advance, much that 
is practically useful has been contributed by 


Mr. Ruskin, on 


their application to art in 


eneral, in his treatise on the imaginative and 
theoretic faculties, as well as on their applica- 
tion to architecure in the * Seven Lamps,” the 
brilliancy of which, however, vanishes sadly 
into gloom when he approaches the point 
under consideration, in the “ Lamp of Obe- 
dience,” where he forbids us all hope of pro- 
gress till we can again merge the profession 
into a band of Freemasons, and “teach our 
architecture at our schools, from Cornwall to 
Northumberland, as we would teach English 


spelling or English grammar,’’—where he ade 


claims that * unti 


1 a universal system of form 


and workmanship be everywhere adopted and 
enforced, our architecture will languish in the 
dust,”—*‘ that the only chance for architecture 
rests on the bare possibility of obtaining the con- 


sent of architects 


and the public, to choose a 


style and use it universally ;” which opinion is 


also supported by 


Mr. Fergusson, who tells us 


that a gradual national improvement of some 


style universally 


chosen and practised, will 


alone effect progress in art, by the same 


means as facts are accumulated in hysical : 
science, from which he traces the 


in re- 


gular gradation, and would thence conelude 


that the same cau 


ses influence the whole series, 


and would therefore discourage the idea of in- 
dividual improvement, and prohibit any from 
practising otherwisethan on the general design, 


which alone they 


might add to, improve, or 


correct when in error. 

These views are plausible in theory, but, as 
regards practice, utterly impossible. The scheme 
is opposed to the spirit of the time; for the 
days of feudalism and monastic compulsion 


are past. Archite 


cts are no longer an order of 


priests. The very numbers in the profession 
preclude a hope that they could, even if the 
would, submit to such a thraldom. Nor woul 


the public remain 
that must ensue, 


satisfied with the monotony 
Mr. Ruskin himself feare 


its impossibility, but asserts that with that he 


has nothing to do, 


Yet indeed we have some- 


thing to do with its possibility, for the present 


is one phase in 


the general development of 


society—one page of the history of its progress, 
to which the world has not arrived by chance, 
To ov to it the possibility of progress, is ta 


assert that Provid 


ence is at fault, which is an 


anomaly: we may be sure that we can never 
be placed in a position where our duty should 


be impossible. 


Nor, as has been before explained, need the 
parallel between physical science and archi- 
tecture necessarily hold good. Under certain 
peculiar circumstances it has done so at some 


former period, wh 


ich has given Mr. Fergusson 


the pretext for his argument, But. in each 
case these circumstances were different from 
those of modern times, and impossible to be 
revived. As in the states of Greece, whose 
Principal architectural structures were temples, 
each like the preceding, with such refinements 
only as experience might suggest, with no 
other variation for centuries; or in the medi- 
eval ages, under an ecclesiastical monopoly, to 
Which all learning and literature, as well as 
wehitecture, was confined, by whose members 

he any sacred structure could be built, Then 
there is at least an equal precedent, not taken 
nto this account, on the opposite side, under 
“ircumstances far more similar to our own; 
for neither Brunelleschi, Alberti, San Gallo, 

ladio, Vignola, nor the other illustrious 
architects of Italy, were members of a band of 


asons, but 
Worked 


studied as we do now, and 


ked as we might do now, individually pro- 
works of undeniably high merit, 








stamped with their own individuality, and yet 
conforming to the manners and feelings of the 
age; and, further, have we bright examples 
among our own countrymen, Wren, Vanbrugh, 
Inigo Jones, Sir m, Chambers, &c., to 
whom, as members of no clique, nor yet having 
learnt their architecture as their spehine, hope 
of progress might as reasonably have been 
denied as to us, 

But other methods have been suggested 
besides these for the renovation of our art, 
We have been told that the medizval archi- 
tects worked cut their glorious styles from the 
precepta of Vitruvius, and thought their re- 
sult the same whieh he had intended, and we 
have been advised. to follow the same course. | 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that if 
they did think so, they made 9 great mistake, 
though a fortunate one perhaps, It is equally 
certain that we should make as great a mis- 
take. But the chanees of its being so fortunate 
are ten thousand to one. 

Others imagine they have discovered the 
traces-of a syatem of geometry, by which they 
produced their works. Now it is probable 
they did so, and it is certain that geometrical 
science is most useful to architecture; yet I 
fear, that if we wait till we can have fitted 
together its scanty relics, it will be for us at 
least so late, that when we have found the 
route we intend to pursue, we shall then be 
tempted to say with Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
“were I now to begin again, | would pursue 
such a course.” . 

All these suggestions seem to take it for 
granted, that the formation of a universal style 
on the model of those of past ages, ig the 
grand consideration, I¢ may be, that one or 
other of these methods is the only one b 
which such could be produced, But then it 
is not necessary that such a style siiould be 
established in order that architecture may pro- 
gress. We look not that our painters should 
give precisely the same features, the same 
attitudes to their figures, the game composi 
tion or tone of colour to their pietures. The day 
has passed when the works of a nation should | 
be reckoned ip the aggregate, and their growth 
described as regularly as that of a vegetable, 

We want neither a new nor a universal style ¢ 


we should know nothing about styles; the very | sen 


name ig a bane and a hindyance to architects, 
however useful to the antiquary, Let us leave 
it to posterity to classify our productions, and 
be sure that if we work simply, neither copying 
nor striving for singularity, we cannot so eom- 
pletely emancipate ourselves from the feelings 
of our own age and country but that they 
will give an impress to our work, though we 
may not discern it for ourselves, We shall at 
least work that which shall have the appear- 
ance of life ; and rudely, it may be, yet surely, 


pierce to the sympathies of men, Let us, then, 


shun plagiarism as a stain on the reputation 


-ef the architect, as it would be ip literature ; 


and then all beauty is commen, Columnar 
architecture, and delicacy of moulding, and pre- 
cision of symmetry are not the inalienable pro- 
perty of the Greek, though his several and 
pester orders are, Lofty proportion, vigorous 
ight and shade, fairy tracery, fretted vaulting, 
are not a Gothic patent, though each of their 
cathedrals, with all its crisp foliage, and quaint 
imagery or curious penetrations, and various 
details, left to us throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as a record of the 
labour and zeal and love of their builders, 
is a sign manual, which it is forgery for 
us to repeat. The well whence they drew is 
open to us, and we may do more and 
better than they, since they have shown us 
how, and we have not all thet lesson to learn 
for ourselves. 

The remedies, therefore, that have been pro- 
posed are too violent for our case, Yet though 
we cannot compel such a unity of practice 
throughout the profession, we may and must 
expect, if we are to look for progress, a far 
greater degree of consistency in that of its 
individual members than there is at. present, 
for one thought fully carried out is sufficient 
for a man’s life, nay, is a legacy he may be 
proud to bequeath. If, then, in pandering to 
the appetite for novelty, no two designs of an 
architect are to resemble each other, there is no 
help for him but to continue copying the works 
of others, without resting to perfect one idea 
of his own ; the lamp of obedience is a noble 


‘one, and necessary to rescue us from restless 





agitation for novelty, which is as injurious as 
the apenie extreme. All progress must 
founded on what has been done before. Wha’ 
ever precedent then a man selects, Jet hi 
keep to that, improving thereon to his utmos 
nor be driven from his post by the withering 
storms of criticisni; which are too certain tp 
arise whenever anything that has net previous 
authority is atténipted; Rape | 
_ Jt is then tipon our own individual impro 
ment and consistency we must depend f 
rogress, There is little practical use in seelt- 
ng for new theories for thé development of 
architecture, for the present. system is suffi- 
cient fot our purpose; itis teform, not revolu- 
tion, we require,—a higher aim and a recogni- 
tion of the dignity of our art,—a closer study 
of the forms of nature, by drawing the human 
figure and natural objects, as an important 
branch of our education (one, however, seldom 
considered), by whicli the taste would become 
refined, and such @ feeling for beauty 
given as would not desert us throughout the 
sterner studies of thd science,—a due compre- 
hension of:the principles of architecture de- 
rived from nature, of which proportion and 
symmetry form the foundation,—and, further, 
in practice and in criticism, the exercise 
of common sense; for much evil has arisen 
from treating architecture as if amenable 
to some other peculiar laws, How often do 
we hear persons refuse to judge of 9 building 
by the same fests they would apply to other 
things, on the grounds that if it do not please 
them, it may yet be iw the style, ag if style 
were an excuse for ugliness, @ species of 
juggling known only to the initiated! As ia 
iteraturé, it i¢ not well to mince and pick and 
choose our words, and cavil about the round, 
ing of a sentence, lest to such minor points 
we sacrifice the point and pith of the arg 
ment, and as.we should rather seek to wri 
with terseness and energy what we have to sa 
and look to the matter and not to the manner, 
so in architecture, let us pot worry ourselv 
to be. original, nor strive to be peculiar. 
* Genius,” says Emerson, “ leaves to novic 


the gay, the fantastic, and ostentatious, an 


astonishes man so much as commo 
and plain dealing.” —Jouw P. SgpvoNnj 


eee 
THE BYILDING, &., FOR THE EXHIBI} 
TION OF ALL NATIONS, . i 
THE eommittee having come to know that 
many contributors of suggestions for the 
building are preparing complete sets of 
working drawings, wish us to call par 
ticular attention to that part of their former 
statement in which they ask for suggestions 
only as to the general management of the 
ground-plan, and request contributors not at 
present to enter into details of construction or 
architectural decorations, 
After the general arrangement of the’ build- 
ing has been determined by the aid of the plans 
and suggestions now called for, it is the inten-+ 
tion of the commissioners te invite, by @ second 
lie natice, ns, accompanied by tenders, 
rom architects, ere, and manufacturers, 
for the construction of the buildings, of the 
form and according to the general arrangement 
which shail have been thus fixed upon by the 
commissioners. ~~ j ‘ 
At a meeting held at Huddersfield las} 
week, to give’ the operative classes an 
opportunity of expressing their sentiments 
on the projected exhibition, a mechanic, 
who stated that he had invented a valuable 
machine, but could not protect it by patent 
for lack of the necessary funds, started 
the question, whether the exhibition of an uy 
patented invention at the Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851 would be deemed g publication. He 
said that many who were in his position would 
be glad to exhibit, if they were protected from 
the consequences ordinarily following a pub- 
lication ; and he naman that some special 
provision should be made in this case: his 
views met with the general approbation of the 
persons assembled.——A public meeting will 
be held in Kensington on the 20thinst. A 
strong committee has been organized. there, 
and will doubtless render good service-to the 
cause.——In London city, they expeet to raise 
about 30,000/. The corporation gaye. 5001, 
A ladies’ committee has been appointed there 
to promote the object. : 
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ROOD SOREEN, SEFTON CHURCH, —clemaee 
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ROOD SCREEN, SEI SEFTON CHURCH. 


Tag. village of Sefton, if in Lancashire, is about 
pp 2 tiles from Liverpool, a little to the left 
the Digh road to Ormskirk : it is situated 
an gitenieive range of fine flat meadows, that 
Teach almost to the sea, and which are regs 
irrigeted by the Alt, a small trout stream 
is'@-parish and manor, and formerly belonged 
‘he:Molineuxes, who possessed it from their 
orman ancestor, William de Molines.’ It was 
granted to him+by Roger de Poictiers, to 
whom the Conqueror had given all the lands 
between the Ribble and the Mersey. Previous 
to that evert ear manor was heltl by five 
Thanes.* . 
Thechurch, which is dedicated to St. Helen, 
is said to have béen erected in the time of 
r VIII, by Anthony Molineux, rector of 
the | 3 bute part of it has evidently been 


ee 
¢ ei 


built at an earlier peridal en the various 
styles of the windows, and the unconnécted 
manner in which the walls are jointed, particu- 
larly on the north side: there are also two 
effigies of knights templars, branches of this 
family, one of which in the present state of 
the ‘church does not appear to have a proper 
situation ; and onthe stalls, screens, &c., there 
is a repetition of the initials I-M, which must 
allude to some other member of the family. 
The chancel is divided by a screen from the 
body of the church, and contains stalls 
arranged alphabetically ; 3 the style of the letters 
is unique,‘ being in unison with the general 
character of the ornaments, and is perhaps the 
most complete specimen of the kind extant. 
They are represented in the twenty-fourth plate 
of Bridgen’s work on Sefton Church. In the 
chancel and chancel aisles, for a series of ages, 
have been deposited the remains of the Moli- 


neux family; and several of the monumental 
memorials of the illustrious house are still pre- 
served. Around an altar tomb is an inscrip- 
tion in memory of Sir Richard Molineu 
Joan his wife, who died in 1439; there are 
effigies in brass of Sir William Molineux 
his two wives and thirteen children ; also of 
William, son of the above, his two wives 
six children. Four of the plates are lost. 
one bearing the inscription is preserved, 
which the following is a translation:— * Sir 
William Molineux, Knight, lord of the manor 
of Sefton, who ~~ gs ace v8 — be 
Scots by Henry VIII. of England : in 
fought nia 5 dae wef and: at Floddea, 
with his own hands, took two of the 
banners in spite of all their resistance : in peace 
he was the friend of all mankind, as 
with his counsel those who wanted advice, 
with his: purse those who wanted money: 
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. |daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Rugge,:|,.. 
Knight, of the county of Salop, by whom he 
had three shilds be Richard, Jane, and Anne; | , 
the sevond, Elizabeth; daughter and heiress of 
"Cuthbert Clifton, Esq., by whom-he; had also 
‘three’ children, Wilham,. Thomas, and Ann: |, 
after a life of 65 years he was;laid, here with his |. . 
‘ancestors__in, Julys; 1548; im: the hope of .the'|. 
ResurrechOman i, el) gp teds yw. s/t wewit [ 
in the, plated alae of the windows are'|.. 


Py ce sowie, ten 








several; ine ~-one..to, A. Molineux, 
dated. 1542, to. Margarete Bulckeley,'| 
daughter of, Moli ed 1543. |. . 


” Cc per ~ ry Lr ‘o * 
In this church also are deposited: the remains||. 
of the 





family, of ;the Blundelis of ‘Ince-Blun- |“. 

dell, a name well known to the lovers of the'| ... 
fine arts. HRA te es > a a 24 Be 
_ Our,plate of the chancel screen represents it . 
in its, perfect state, before the alterations in. the 
year 1818 were made... aie 
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‘STATE’ OF ART IN NORWAY.” 
_; CHURCHES AND SPOONS. : 


Taz accompanying: engravings. exhibit, by, ¥ 


a strange. contrast, .the peculiar, state.of, art in |. = = / Mi 

Norby The inhabitants of almosé al civi-||) "a HI 
lized Eppes. hav-epecteded by wating ay = LM 
mental energies , and ample, contribution» of})" == === yall 
fonds, in. rendering, their, religious, edifices,| °° 3 oo 
objects of, architectural beauty, : but such, it| = ili 


seems,is not the case, with the Norwegians, |. 
who, although. rigid. observers’ of the laws of |’ “ae 
their religion, and most” as rally. attached to; r i: 2 / : 
their church with’ more than; ordinary senti- |‘. “‘ ay 
men ee veneration, fail in the de-|)'* * mall 
monstration of that universal evidence of reli-'|” "Mh 
gious zeal that demiands the exercise of an art'|~ 
so closely allied, by.its study and, associations, | 


| HM 
i} 


to the arene of, par Oaptoe, Tee, and . ‘ . 
Benefactor. . This.is the more, remarkable, in |’ en nw weqnamuimavend 22 = sem: | 
the absence of almost’ all dissent from , the : Se a ee me meme tr mm | Ff]? VEN Tome: 


Bis established church, ag well asthe existence of| = == “ii ; ee ees Y. ww ' 
an intuitive love of. art,’ although juttered'| © = - * _ = ae = 
sparingly, in ill-judged application, to the en-'|” 
trances of a few.churches and domestic build-; 
ings, and the chaste and appropriate orna-' 
mentation of house furniture and utensils... . 
The churches of Norway are, characterized | 
as much by their resemblance of each other, ' 
as the primitiveness oftheir construction and, 
the penthouse peculiarity, of their appearance. 
The first engraving, is a view of . Ringebo. 
Church, situated about midway up the pictu- 
resque valley of Gulbrandsdall, and is an |" 
average specimen of the style of Norwegian 
churches.. The lych gate, though not intro- 
duced in this view, is almost everywhere seen 
in the boundary.of the churchyards, and the 
pang is, as usually made, a detached building, 
on the left in the engraving: on the right is | © 
situated the parsonage-house. ne: 5 
_ The decoration of the church entrances con- 
sists of parks carved on the face, in designs | . 
of much elegance and masterly execution, |” 
varying in length and breadth with their cor- |’ 
responding parts (neither of which form part 
of the constructive material), and altogether 
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conceived, executed, and appropriated without |” fy e 
Teference to that consideration of usefulness |. “a ey 
| which alone gives legitimacy to the presence | ‘ rf 
| of architectural decoration. It would be diffi- | © ae 
cult to commit the same error in embellishing ~~ 
ouse furniture and utensils, for these are & 
aise articles of frequent manual use, and all that 
Would be incongruous in their form would be 
abandoned by admonitions from the most 
rental ptimitive mind; and hen¢ée we find in the : 
| pr examples, figs. 2 and 3, specimens of art, in Fic. 2, 
scrip- Which the combination of usefulness with em- 
| and bellishment is productive of harmony, and 
re Pr evans ae aoe _ — art. 
x e houses the rich, and equ 80 ’ , , ania ' 
of Sir those of the poor, are stored with Thess harmonious combination of lines, the union of | Drontheim, which, with a. few other —_ 
| and beautiful examples of wood carving, less | which mark the excellence of artistic decora- | portant exceptions, are of stone. py . 
The excellent ‘in design and execution than the | tion. ; first from the peculiar nature of ¢ te vad 
1, of like productions of no other country. It| The specimens of design and execution which is chiefly silicious, of an irvegular | . 
“ Must therefore be remarked, that whilst Nor- | illustrated (of alderwood), will amply corrobo- | ture, and therefore expensive Soe 4 
1anor Wegian art suffers materially from the want of | rate that assertion, they being the ideal pro- condly, the scarcity: of lir peerads we? 
t the well organized institutions for its study and | duce and handicraft of a mountain peasant, abun and cheapness of timber. +: t mi 
ar he cultivation, nature has formed the taste in | and average specimens of their skill. The mountains are composed chiefl i pan 
iden, classes of society from the monarch to the | | Thereare no public buildings or institutions | caceous schist, which the heavy rains in 
attieh Peasant, in the sources of wealth and neces- | in Norway,exclusive of the churches : and these, | are constantly washing down in broken eosin 
pore sity; in the seclusion of mountain habita- | as well as the domestic buildings, are erected | Amongst the peculiarities.of custom a fea 
pe | fions, as ‘well as those of populous towns | of wood, with but s few exceptions,—such as | mentioned the frequency of pra one 
hah villages,» for that equitable balance | the king’s new palace at Christiana, and the | boards or facia boards. (running hor por ye 
"7: ‘subject, happy contrast of surface, and | Cathedral Church of Stikklestad, north, of | round their dwelling houses) the wilk 











































































tament of the owner, and being written in 
characters of quaint design, it has a somewhat 
pleasing effect. sities 

So much for the material, and use of it, in 
reference to the practice of an important branch 
of the fine arts. That of painting may be said 
to be totally unknown, and yet few countries 
can more justly boast of its elements of pic- 
turesque beauty; the scenery is of that wild 
solemn, and impressive character, that, beyond 
the momentary flush of approbation, arrests 
the very boundary of thought, and trammelg 
‘the mind with deep, stirring reflections. 

Norwegian valley scenes are nature’s most 
perfect pictures in the accord of lines, harmony 
of colour, and, beyond all, that minute | Stee 
tion from the spectre-like forms of the distant 
mountain caps, to the clear, bright, sunny fore- 
ground with its rude and dangerous-like 
wooden bridge crossing the far sunk mountain 
torrent in a deep ravine, or from distance held 
in the play of setting sun, back to the mellow- 
ing shade, to the gray mid-distance, to the dark 
recess of a narrowing valley of rocks, where 
deep caverns lend their shadows to the univer- 
sal shade, and where artists love to lead the 
eye of the beholder by cunning and impercep- 
tible approach, to transfix him with emotion 
and bind him in contemplation, These sub- 
jects may be fairly denominated the noblest 
features of nature’s landscape. 

Again, the hospitable character, costume, 
social habits, and, above all, peaceable condi- 
tion of the people, affords numerous subjects 
and opportunity for the enjoyment of this 
branch of the fine arts, but, strange to say, 
that whilet musie, singing, and dancing are 
practised with skill, painting and drawing are 
comparatively unknown; and yet the praises 
bestowed by them on the @ works 
English tourists in Norway, denotes the bud 
of veneration for this neglected study, 
happy to say that of late years good taste hae 
prompted a few English artists to direot their 
steps to this ificent though neglected 
country, a better knowledge of its character 
than by written description being obtained 
by a peep into their portfolios, ularly that 
of Mr. West, of Clifton, to whom I am in- 
debted for the view of Ringebo Church. Or- 
ganized institutions for the study of art are 
alone wanting to class the Norwegians with 
others of the present age who are striv- 
ing so successfully for its revival and im- 

rovement, and although in reference to this 
‘subject they hold a somewhat anomalous posi- 
‘tion, yet it must be remembered that they 
are capable already of works worthy our imita- 
tion, their minds are framed for the impressions 
of art, their country abounds with the requisite 
material, and the state of their society is genial 
to its birth and existence. .C.S8. 


ee 
A SITE FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE—BAMPTON COURT. 


THE lamented demise of the Queen Dowager 
has given occasion for a multitude of persons 
to view the interior of her late residence in 
London, called Marlborough House. This 
occasion, however mournful, becomes emi- 
mently favourable to entertain a project which 
‘would relieve very great and acknowledged 
difficulties in the two most important insti- 
tutions dedicated to the furtherance of the 
fine arts. 

The numerous visitore to Marlborough 
‘House must have hly ac- 
iquainted with the considerable area occupied 
iby the entrance, court-yard, stabling, offices, 
mansion, and garden. They have also seen 
that the apartments, and the distribution of 
them, have neither the grandeur nor con- 
venience fitted even for a ducal residence, 
much less for any distinguished branch of 
royalty. The house has so long and 
frequently unoceupied, or tenanted by others 
than ve ag noble possessor, that possibly it 
might ceded upon conditions which, for 
many reasons, would be advantageous to the 
proprietor, and thus become a public property, 
A most magnificent area and situation would 
then be obtained, upon which a national 
gallery might be erected, worthy of the high 
position of Britain among the civilized nations 
of the earth, and worthy of a living school of 
ert, which bids fair to take equal rank in ex- 
¢ellence with any of the European schools, 
either of the past or present age. 











The wing of the building now occupied by 
the national pictures in Trafalgar-square could 
then be given to the Royal Academy. Ample 
space would thereby be obtained to increase the 
means of their annual exhibition ; the pains and 
penalties inflicted by rejection for want of room 
would disappear, and really meritorious works 
would have a fair chance of meeting the eye of 
the scrutinizing amateur by a favourable 
proximity of view. The semicircular apartment 
at the back of the hall might be opened into 
the central hall of entrance, and these, with the 
two lesser halls on each side, perhaps with 
some of the lower rooms where the unfortunate 
Vernon pictures are ps away, would give 
situations for display of modern sculpture. 

Returning to the site of Marlborough House, 
it may be suggested that a new National Gal- 
lery, if built here, should be on arcades, which, 
opening to the garden next the park, would 
make a superb covered promenade that might 
be stored with architectural remains and ex- 
amples of ancient sculpture. It appears that 
the British Museum is already filled to reple- 
tion, inasmuch as the Nineveh antiquities are 
inconveniently crowded in a cellar ; besides, 
the works of our own sculptors deserve national 
recognition, and to the present moment no 
project has been elicited, either governmental 
or otherwise, for securing to our posterity any 

of our native skill in this difficult and 
sublime branch of art. 

Hitherto the restricted convenience for hang- 
ing pictures in the apartments called a National 
Gallery in Trafalgar-square, has been con- 
stantly urged by the trustees of that insti- 
tution as a reason for declining purchases in 
addition, and even for the non-acceptance 
of or legacies of works of consequence. 


Alt » perhaps, the principle is not of the 
‘ most refine qual 


tyof honour te accept gifts of 
valuable property, being somewhat akin to 
sueing in fe uperis, or for a high- 
minded people to oe tate acy hunters of 
pictures to fill a more e gallery, yet we 
seas, without trusting to any such adven- 
itious additions, extensive means of covering 
the walle of a new gallery with works of the 
very highest consequence for art-instruction, 
both to its professors and admirers. The 
cartoons of Raffaele might be covered with 
late glass, and brought to London. At 
ampton Court, they are absolutely useless, 
being hung too high for any searching 
examination ; and- the tranquillity absolutely 
necessary to study their intense beauties inter- 
fered with by a vulgar crowd, more excited and 
anxious to view a contested swimming match 
in the river to catch a live pig, which was 
weekly instituted last year by the officers of 
the dragoon regiment quartered there. These 
gentlemen gave a shrewd estimate how value- 
less the wondrous cartoons of the divine 
master were to the majority of the Hampton 
Court visitors. 

Hampton Court contains, also, the admi- 
rable friezes by A. Mantegna: these, although 
painted over by an inferior hand in many 
parts, would probably disclose their virgin 
purity if the retouches were removed. There 
are also some works by Julio Romano, from 
the palace of Mantua, seldom noticed, but of 
great value to the student in high art: a mag- 
nificent Tintoretto has been lent to the Royal 
Academy, and now excites the admiration of 
every one who views it there. Many others 
might be named, but the ceiling in Whitehall 
Chapel, by Rubens, cannot be omitted. A 
dozen years since this series of pictures was 
taken down, found to be in the most perfect 
state, and in the master’s finest manner. Of 
what use are these splendid works to the study 
of grand art, depending on the charms of 
colour, in their present situation ? If ournational 
gallery were possessed of this series by Rubens, 
and the cartoons of Raffaele, it would at once 
raise the national collection to a level with the 
great galleries of. Europe, and fulfil its proper 
destination of instruction both to artists and 
the public. The vacant spaces in the ceiling 
of Whitehall Chapel would give a brilliant op- 
portunity for perpetuating the fame of any one 
of our great painters, by giving him a commis- 
sion to fill it. Had we done this by Etty, what 
@ monument of the English school would have 
adorned the capital! 

While on the locality of Marlborough House, 
it may not be out 





trifling change which might be advantageously 





place to suggest a very | M 


that is, to cut off about 60 feet of the garden * 
of St. James’s Palace, which is elongated 
beyond the building, and to carry the road 
straight from Pall Mall into the park, 
James’s Park cannot be said to have any y 
convenient or ornamental entrance from the 
metropolis, the low contracted arches of the 
Horse Guards being both mean and obstrug. 
tive; the way through the stable-yard ang 
Cleveland-row is also the reverse of spacious or 
beautiful ; while cutting away this small slice of 
the garden would afford to the Sovereign and 
the Court a broad, airy, and unobstructed 
communication between the most elegant street 
of the capital (Pall Mall) and the palatial abods 
of royalty. 

At present this tortuous way, occasioned by 
this small spot of inclosed garden, is scarcely 
frequented ; grass grows between its uneven 
pavement; and a large dust-bin, with its ca. 
vernous mouth fully expanded, betrays accu. 
mulated filth, cinders, cabbage stalks, and 
broken garden pots! Such is the most open 
and spacious entrance to St. James’s Park! 








‘EXPANSION OF THE IPSWICH 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

Tue erection of a spacious hall, 63 feet long 
by 40 in width and 26 in average height, as an 
addition to the previous premises of this thriy- 
ing institution, was too important an event to 
pass without special commemoration; and 
accordingly the hall-heating was celebrated on 
Tuesday evening in last week, by a numerous 
and highly-respectable assemblage of the 
patrons, members, and friends of the institu. 
tion, who spent the evening in harmonious 
association, with music and eloquence, inter. 
spersed with temperate physical refreshments. 
Mr. J. Cobbold, M,P., occupied the chair, and 
was accompanied by the mayor, the recorder, 
Mr. T. S. Gowing, Messrs. A. and R. Ran- 
some, Rev. J. Lord, and other gentlemen. The 
hall was graced by the presence of many ladies, 
to whose paramount influence over the rising 
generation, and importance as their earliest 
educators, the recorder, Mr. David Power, took 
occasion to make pointed and impressive allu- 
sion, in a speech received with repeated expres- 
sions of applause. 

He had heard, he said, but the idea always 
jarred upon his mind, that they came to a 
meeting like that merely to grace the scene. 
He did not derogate from their grace ; far from 
it. But he thought they ought to come, and 
he believed they did come, many of them, 
from a far higher and far holier motive. There 
was no class upon whom intellectual culture 
was more incumbent, or was a more sacred 
duty than upon the women of England. If 
they felt the duty that was imposed upon them, 
as they must feel it, they would own that 
mechanics’ institutions,—in the lectures that 
were delivered within its walls, in the books 
which adorned its shelves,—that these should 
be participated in, as he was glad to observe 
was the case here, by the women as well as by 
the men. If there were any feature in the 
present times more gratifying than another, it 
was to see the great truth at last beginning to 
be acknowledged, that the sacredness of 
intellectual culture was felt as much 
bY the one as it was by the other. 

e believed we should not live to see it, but 
those who came after us might, that when 
women received the education to which they 
were entitled, they would make of the men 4 
different race from what they now were, to 
carry on the work of reformation throughout 
the world. If what were really in his own mind 
most solemn thoughts had found a resting place 
in the heart of but one individual present, 
they fructified and brought forth, unknown to 
him, arid unknown perhaps to the individual 
himself, good fruit in future, then he should be 
heartily content. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by 
Mr. Gowing, to whose energetic and contin 
exertions the result which the meeting 
met to celebrate is mainly due. Mr. Ransome, 
the secretary, gave an official speech, and the 
meeting was also addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Lord and other gentlemen. In responding 
a vote of thanks to the building committet, 
Gowing complimented the architect, Mr. 





Gaming complinatd the chet Mi 
Woolnough, Mr. Whight the contractor, 20 
i] 







made here in the entrance to St, James’s Park; 
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the workmen, for the way in which the works 
been carried out. 

The hall floor, for convenience of sight and 
hearing, slopes upwards from the platform, 
which is on @ curve at about 2 feet from the 

. The walls are faced with Roman cement, 
stone coloured, and relieved by pilasters. The 
ceiling is divided by beams into compartments, 
the two central filled with ground glass sky- 
lights, and surrounded with perforated zinc 
ventilators. From each angle of these also 
depends a bronze chandelier. The wall on 
the platform side is set in with wood painted of 
g deep blue for chalk illustrations to lectures. 
An apparatus for warming the hall with hot 
water has been fitted up. The chief entrance 
is from Tower-lane ; a more characteristic and 
dignified entrance, however, is wanted, to be 
in keeping with the extended scale and im- 
portance of the institution as it now exists. 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES, 

Iris perfectly well known to the profession, 
that there is but one district-surveyor who has 
the brass to send in such an account as that 
quoted in your last week’s paper; he is the same 
who was exposed recently for having charged 
11, 15s. for surveying the fixing of an Arnott’s 
ventilator, and his name is too familar to all 
our class. But Tue BuiLper is now taken 
in by and perused at clubs, and by mercantile 
men, and private families, many of them our 
personal friends or our clients, who are fortu- 
nate enough not to have heard the name of the 
person in question. 

Your kindness to him, in withholding his 
name from the public eye, I for one cannot 
“appreciate,” for your generosity is bestowed 
at my expense and that of my brother sur- 
veyors, who are not a little indignant at the 
dirt which this man is throwing upon the whole 
body. With due submission, too, I beg to 
differ from you on the propriety of your 
silence, in another respect besides its evident 
injustice. I look upon you as a_ public 
moralist in all matters relating to building; 
you freely indulge in the pleasure of praise, 
when praise is merited; and I humbly think 
that it is your duty to censure when the reverse 
is the case, and to censure most severely, too, 
when such very gross attempts at exaction are 
persevered in, as the one now made public. It 
may be said that the award is sufficiently con- 
demnatory. It would be so, no doubt, if this 
were the first offence, but to an old offender 
the lash ought to be laid on less scrupulously, 
and in this case it would require a relay of 
builders to handle it well. 

I regret exceedingly (but for his sake alone) 
that I feel myself compelled to make these re- 
marks ; and if you had only named the man, 
I should not have said one word; but I affirm 
that, by your silence on that head, you have 
indirectly implicated my credit and that of 
many others, in the subject-matter of your 
statement; and whilst I write to deny that I 
am the surveyor alluded to, I trust I shall be 
excused for expressing myself with some of 
the indignation which I feel. 

Henry BAKER. 


Upper Gower-street, March 11, 1850. 








WATER FOR THE CITY.* 


Mr. Haywoop has rapidly followed up the 
report recently noticed in THe BurLpER by 
€ present, constituting, in fact, a little book 
on water-supply. He gives it as his opinion— 


‘Firstly, that the water companies should be 
bound to supply 30 gallons per head per diem, 
should the anticipated prospective fair increase of 
Consumption take place, 

-ondly, that whether q constant supply is or is 
not given, it is desirable that a supply at a pressure 
tuficient to deliver water at the tops of all the 
=o should be given uniformly throughout the 

yof London, That if a constant supply is given 
on the intermittent system, and adequate cis- 
ane 18 provided so that water may be drawn at 
times between the intervals of supply—the sup- 
Ply ts practically constant to the consumers ; but 
he Many instances exist where, if the’ constant 
Pply falfilled its signification, and cisterns could 
dispensed with, it would be a great benefit. 





=—_——___ 
* Report to the Committee u 
n pon Health of the London 
a on the Supply of Water to the 
¥ W. Haywood, Surveyor to the Commission. 





That inasmuch as it appears questionable whether 
it is expedient to discontinue the use of cisterns, 
even if the constant supply be given—and also, that 
it may be found necessary to incur a large expense 
to effect and maintain a constant supply, without a 
commensurate benefit, application should be made 
for the trial of the system of constant supply at 
high pressure upon a particular district within the 
city of London for a given period, in order to deter- 
mine accurately what are the effects of its introduc- 
tion es regards waste, and what benefits may prac- 
tically be derived from it.’’ 


Though not specially referred to him, the 
author also treats pretty fully on the subject of 
quality and price.* 








PAiscellanea, 


Burtpine Society Disputes.—In a 
chancery suit, at the instance of Mr. Seagrave, 
for the redemption of a mortgage of leasehold 
property by the solicitor and trustees of the 
Camberwell Building and Investment Society, 


whose rules were drawn up in conformity with |. 


the provisions of 6 and 7 William IV., cap, 32, 
Mr, Parker, for the plaintiff, argued that his 
case was distinguishable from “ Mosley ». 
Baker,” decided by Vice-Chancellor Wigram 
(17 Law Journal, N.S., 257), inasmuch as he 
had not discounted or anticipated his shares, 
but had merely received money on the secu- 
rity of his property, and that if he repaid the 
amount he had received, he continued a mem- 
ber of the society. This was a loan upon 
security ; “Mosley v. Baker” was a case of 
purchase of shares in the strictest sense of the 
term. For the defendants it was contended 
that the case must. be governed by “ Mosley », 
Baker,” Vice-Chancellor Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce, without calling upon Mr. Parker for a 
reply, gave judgment, and observed that he had 
given the case very careful consideration. He 
thought the notice given by plaintiff of his 
wish to satisfy the mortgage, one month 
before the commencement of the suit, was 
perfectly valid and binding, the deed not 
precluding such notice. Plaintiff was. en- 
titled to have restored to him the. pro- 
perty comprised in the deed upon paying the 
balance of the 544/. at the end of a month 
from the notice, with interest at 4/, per cent, 
from that time, he having credit given him for 
the monthly payments of 8s. 6d., so far as 
they had been made by him to that period, 
The plaintiff ought to be debited with the 
monthly payment of 3s, 6d. for redemption 
money, so far as not paid by him within the 
same period, but not with any monthly pay 
meat in respect of any period subsequent to 
the end of the month in which notice was 
given. The case of “ Mosley v, Baker,” he was 
of opinion, did not governthe presentcase. Upon 
the subject of costs he thought that the rules and 
the deed were of such a description that there 
ought to be no costs allowed on either side. 
During the debate in this case, the judge, as 
well as the plaintiff’s counsel, gave expression 
at some length to sentiments in regard to 
building societies in general, as at present con- 
stituted, in entire accordance with those ree 
peatedly pronounced in Tue BuILpDER, 

Wipe Estimattnc.—Tenders for repara- 
tions and alterations to the machinery and 
going gear in Sunbury windmill: Mr. Edward 
Ryde, engineer :— 


Stewart, Clement’s-lane ...... £170 0 
Chamberlin, Hampton Wick .. 162 0 
Smith & Co., Princes-street, 
Leicester-square .,...6+.5+% 0 
Ashby, Croydon .......+.++ 69 0 
Bishop and Spencer, Guildford 59 8 
Moore, Sevenoaks (aceepted)., 54 0 
Budgin (too late) ...........- 51 0 





* A ‘* Metropolitan Parochial Water Supply Association ” 
has been instituted for He prevtical application of the follow- 
ing propositions :—!. That water is not a proper object for 
mercantile profit. 2. That its unlimited and pure supply 
ought to be furnished at the bare cost of its distribution. 3. 
That it is the interest and the duty of the community to 
enforce the introduction of an abundant supply of pure 
water into every house in the metropolis, without exception 
or distinction of class, on the principle of constant serzice 
and high pressure. 4. That the necessary supply should be 
managed by a parochial representation, regulated by a ‘com- 

tent commission chosen by the consumers, and paid for 

y 2 parish rate on the adjustment of an equal assessment. 
5. That the supply of water to great cities is a duty which 
should be undertaken by the public, and that the right of 
the poor to a competent supply of this primary element is 
as clear as the duty of the community to place the indigent 
beyond the wantof bread, although 70,000 houses within the 
metropolitan districts are left without any conveyed supply 
of water, and the proportion furnished fo each consumer, 
already totally inadequate, is yearly diminished by the wants 
of 45,000 additional inhabitants. : 
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Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 25th inst., for 
station-houses and gate-lodges between Not- 
tingham and Grantham, for the Ambergate and 
Boston Junction Railway; by 26th, for making 
and constructing drains and sewers at Eton; 
by 22nd, for erecting about forty carcasses of 
houses at Dalston; by 23rd, for the erection 
of twenty careasses of houses at Kingsland- 
road; hy 23rd, for carpenters’ work on the 
metropolis roads ; by 22nd, for repairs of pave- 
ments, &e., at Poplar; by 21st, for paving in 
St. George’s-in-the-East; by 21st, for paving 
and repairing streets and ways in St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell ;- by 1st April, for the construction 
and erection of iron roofing over 6,800 square 
yards of new London Terminus of Brighton 
and South Coast Railway; by 28th inst., for 
440 wheel tyres for carriages and waggons, 


| also 400 bearing springs and 200 buffer springs 


for the Eastern Counties Railway; and by 


-19th, for repairing turnpike roads at Wear- 


mouth. a 

Merropouiran Sewers ComMIssion: 
DrarnaGe oF Lonpon.—At a general com- 
mittee meeting on Friday last, the report from 
Sir H. Dela Beche, Captain Dawson, Sir John 
Burgoyne, and Mr. R. Stephenson, on the 
drainage plans, was. received. The private 
deliberations of the committee occupied nearly 
three hours, but the report has not yet been 
submitted for consideration in open court. 
——Considerable dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed by the rate-payers of St: James’s, West- 
minster, on the subject of the new commis- 
sion’s proceedings. At a recent vestry, 
the following. resolution was proposed :— 
‘* That the vestry learn with surprise and regret 
that the new Commission of Sewers for the 
Westminster district, in which this parish is 
comprised, have sanctioned a large outlay of 
the rates for the construction of a new a ad- 
ditional sewer, which is to have its outfall into 
the Thames, thereby, in the opinion of this 
Board, contravening the great object of the 
appointment of the present commission, which 
was to devise a plan for diverting the sewage 
from the river.—That the vestry have learnt 
with equal regret that the Court of Sewers 
have appointed an additional officer at the large 
salary of 1,500/. per annum, whose first act 
has been to continue the old system of partial 
and objectionable drainage.—-That they had 
looked forward to the present commission as a 
guarantee against any further outiay of the 
rates in new works until the great object sought 
by the public was decided upon.” 

More lzon Housges ror CALIFORNIA,-- 
Mr, E, T, Bellhouse, of Manchester, who 
seems to do all the troning for that gold-washing 
region, where mangling, too, is not unknown, 
has jt now completed two more iron houses 
for California. The frame-work and sides are 
made of iron, corrugated in order to impart 
to them additional strength. One of the 
houses consists only of a single story, con- 
taining a sitting and bed-room. The walls, 
floor, and ceiling are boarded entirely over, 
and the interior thus possesses an air of com- 
fort. The sitting-room measures 11 feet by 4, 
and is 8 feet 3 inches in height, It is fur- 
nished with a stove ef an improved description. 
The value of this house is 90/. The second 
house is of two stories, and contains, alto- 
gether, eight rooms,—three parlours, and a 
kitchen below, and four bed-rooms, Each of 
the two front parlours (one being on either 
side of the door) is 12 feet square; while the 
two back rooms measure 12 feet by 10, the 
height being proportionate, The bed-rooms 
are exactly the same size as the lower apart- 
ments, with the exception of one, which, ex» 
tending over the lobby, measures 14 feet by 
12. The sides, floors, and ceilings, like those 
of the first house, are .boarded and painted. 
The value of the latter house is 460/. ; 

THe Masonry oF THE. BRITANNIA+ 
BRIDGE,—At an entertainment given on the 
day the tubular bridge was opened, Mr. Ste+ 
henson mentioned incidentally that there had 
fhece 3 cubic feet erected per minute for twelve 
hours each day, six days per week, for three 
successive years. 

New House or Commons.—The sum 


required for the completion of such portions 
of the New House of Commons as are neces- 
sary for the convenient transaction of business 
is estimated by Mr. Barry, in a statement ré* 
cently issued, at 102;1808, el “s 













































p ome ‘It is gratifying to find one’s own 
confident predictions now corroborated and 
‘con such an authority. We hope the 
s of others of influence in the railway king- 
ya will now be also opened to the doubtful- 
‘mess of such a way of mending matters.—— 
“The ‘stations on the Lancashireand Yorkshire, 
which are very numerous, entail an expense on 
the Company,” says Herepath, “equal to 2d. 
‘ er. The expense on the London and 
‘Western is also oy’ great, and hence 
the of Mr. Glyn, that a small 
might save the advance of fares. 


on long and short a tic 
railway bridges are about to be thrown over the’ 


Rhine at Dusseldorf and Cologne ; and foreign- 
ers, itis said, will be invited to. send in con- 
tracts for them. \ 

Gas rv Gueensey.—As most of our readers 
may remember, gas was till lately charged 
in -Guernsey at the really quite unsaleable 
price of 12s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the 
consequence was, that, in a locality possessing 
a town parish population of 16,000 to 17,000, 
gas was so expensive a luxury that not even 
the streets were oipee oe that the bor 
‘keepers even, with pipes and apparatus for it 
“ap in their premises, could only afford to light 
their shops with it on a Saturday evening! A 
‘spi gas manufacturer, one would have 

' might have had very little difficulty 
‘in finding*out the real reason why his sale, 
‘and hence: his profit, was so limited. In the 

“4 however, not even the con- 
stant ing of the few consumers, and the 
man ‘be’ “consumers, who desired to 
mee Se and to use it largely,—not even the 
remonstrances of the Guernsey Sun and other 
‘authorities, seconded by our own humble eadea- 
‘vour, could fully open the eyes of the virtual 
Garkener of the streets, and-shops, and ‘houses 
of St. Peter’s Port to his own best interests : 
‘trae, with a glimmering of returning light he at 
length saw the necessity of admitting himself 
to be in the ‘wrong, by granting a stingy in- 
stalment of reduction; but the patience of 
those who are waiting for light in ‘his little 
dominion is exhausted, and at length the oft- 
threatened blow is struck. A new company is 
formed, and “ opposition will be useless on his 
part, as almost all: the gas consumers are 
shareholders.” It is even “now a chance if he 
do not lose the two islands Guernsey and 
Jersey both.” It is really a thousand pities 
that one who is seeking, we presume, his own 
_ in manufacture, should be so blind to 

is own best interest, and so unwilling to be 
led, even blindly, into that interest. If not 
trop tard, as his late supporters may now 
regard it, we a — y eo ne a oe 
compromise, carefully studying the in- 
structive lesson to be tearat in the Gas Re- 
turns, by manufacturers themselves, to Parlia- 
ment. - 
' Freemasons or tHe ‘Cuurcn.— At a 
meeting of this association, held on the 12th 
inst., some strong lutions were passed 
expressive of concurrence with the intended 
Exhibition of 1851. Sir Walter James, Bart., 
Abu of the fasegiantive Faculhy, with refer 

the inative » wit er- 
ence to the Fine Arts.” Some interesting 
specimens of ancient art were exhibited. 


Tus. Exuisrrion or Mepiavat Art, 
about to be opened at the Society of Arts, is of 
the interesting . kind, cannot fail to 
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the B pe oie we) ‘described; of” a ‘series-of ‘lateral cylinders, 

: little more that ‘half ‘the space of the mash 

‘with which the Patrie peated, costs: lay 

Each machine requires ‘only-threé:men. The 


anopticon have in view, is said to be, to 
extract in 


bringing ona 
public, the. principal 


They wish, too, to make these things serve for 


other cares than a.mere show. ‘They would’ 


have them put forward in a way such as would 





attract by the pleasure ‘that: the mere -exhibi 
tion ‘would yen apart. from ‘thie intellectokl 
that at but so to. arrange, 


es 


ite, io whi away ‘hou 
to think that thé’stady of’ x | 

ders might be a more’ instfuctive, as Well as 
better occupation, than the accustomed pur- 
suit of idle pleasures. They propose, also, 
to offer to those who wish to make science 
a recreation, but are prevented by the 
expense, a place where the best instruc- 
tion and the greatest command of apparatus 
can be secured at a moderate price. ‘To carry 
out these main objects, and many others 
secondary, to which the pros it 
will be necessary to havea , apparatus, 
&c., on a greatseale, avid with such means of 
putting forward the various’ « and 





atu) 


exhibitions as will let the institution vie in’ its | # 


attractive powers with the great places’ of 
amusement now open,—to let the building be of 
that magnitude and grandeur which shall remove 


THE} BUILDER. 
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the | and showing, practically, the various processes 
.of science now, to the million, a mystery. 
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De '| tere “are ready. © The total cost of - 


St. Puiiip’s Cuurcu, BirmMIncHay.— 
The following tenders have been received for 
reseating St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham, 
The Sar an were furnished by the architect, 


Branson and Co......see+005 £864 


Smith ee eecesesesesesesere 


Kendrick...... 
Bri 





all idea of the show-room and bazaar, whilst }' rit 


every part of its construction and details shall 
show the result of some modern invention or 
improvement. Whether or not this will be 
done is yet to be seen. Messrs. Finden and 
Lewis are the architects employed, and we 
understand their plans are nearly ready. 

Iron Roor, Lime-street STaTion.— 
The iron roof of the Lime-street Railway Sta- 
tion, Liverpool, mentioned by us some time 
ago, was described by Mr. Turner at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, on the 19th ultimo. 
The area covered is 374 feet in length, and 
153 feet 6 inches in breadth, which is roofed 
over in one span. The roof consists of a series 
of segmental girders or principals, fixed at 
intervals ‘of 21 feet 6 inches from centre to 
centre ; thesé.are supported, on one side, upor 
the walls of the offices, as far as they extend, 


‘and on the other upon cast-iron columns. 


From the end of the offices to the viaduct over 
Hotham-street, a distance of 60 feet 4 inches 
the principals are carried upon 'é “ Box 
of wrought-iron: The principals are’ trassed 
vertically, by a series of radiating struts, which 
are made to act upon them by straining the 
tie-rods and diagonal braces ; are trussed 
laterally by purlins and by pe bracing, 
extending from the bottom of thé’ radiating 
struts to the top of the corresponding stfut in 
the adjoining girder; these braces date” ton 
nected with linking-plates by a bar of the samie 
scantling, and also with the purlins already re- 
ferred to. The girders are thus firmly kni 
together, and a rigid framework fe , UPC 
which the covering of galvanized corm 
iron and .glass is laid. We may find an oppor- 
tunity to describe this roof more in detail. 
OxrorDARCHITECTURALSocrEety MEET- 
Inc, Marcu. 6.—Mr. John Buckler was 
elected an honorary member of the society. 
Mr. Lechmere, B.A., corresponding secretary, 
read the re which stated that the plans of 
Eye Church, Hertfordshire, had been sent for 





the inspection of the Committee, who had 
made o tions, and given directions to the 
secretary to communicate them to the rector. 


After alluding to other matters, the report 
concluded with an exhortation to the members 
of the society to use their best endeavours in 
furthering the principles of church architecture 
and church arrangement, and to devote a por- 
tion of their time during the ensuing vacation 
to a study so important, more especially to 
those about to enter holy orders. e Rev. T. 
Chamberlain, M.A., then read a paper upon 
“The Structure and Arrangement of Chancels 
best suited for the services of the Church.” 
Mr. J. P. Deerine, R.A., better known in 
his architectural capacity as John Peter Gandy, 
died onthe 2nd inst.’ We will take an oppor- 


tunity to furnish some particulars of his life. 
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p the: valuer, and ‘Mr, 

syor.": ‘Mr. Wilmot’s 
. Watkins’ 1257, The 
thirty-seven tenders, vary- 


ing in amount from’ 701; to 1,1001. 


~ ARCHITECTURAL :BEAUTY.—Of what avail 
is it ‘thatthe: architect studies to produce 


ob for the admiration 
cu beautiful: in 


fruits of his labours are to be defaced and 


spoil the: negligence or want of tasté of 
ergs ‘vos care his works are ultimately 


put this query by 


confided? «I.am led to 
observing td-day, at St. 


minster, andéther instance of what I have fre- 
— géeen«with regret, viz., volumes of 

nse smoke, highly charged with carbons 

i@m@atter, issuing from huge, ugly stove 
at may be seen projecting either through 
bofdr out of thewindows of manyreallyvery 
fine specimens of the architectonic genius of out 
countrymen; blackening and defacing themby 
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the consequent deposits of 


of all lovers of ‘the 
architecture, if» the 


Margaret’s, 


soot. Really in this 


age of invention, when improved smoke-con- 
suming stoves of every possible variety of form 
are almost daily ushered into existence, it is an 
almost unpardonable offence against architec 
tural propriety, that a stove pipe is anywhere 


to be found rearing its 


sooty head amidst 


the rich embellishments of a fine old pile 


of building. That stoves 


are indispensable 


am not prepared to deny; but why not use 
those that consume coke, charcoal, or gas, 


vapour from which is invisible? 


Their flues 


would neither be unsightly when in use, nor 


would they scatter their 
traces around them. 


i nd indeli 
grimy a on 


———_, 








BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
2 MODERN AND Le sage bag 
ing Ik : i 
Seema J cmasnt the camtonurel 
Works of the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Gzo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
ties. 


Member of several Socie 
Part VI. of this work, price 2s. 


taining Views of the Great Hall at 


6d., is now ready, cot 
the Euston Station of the 


London and North-Western Railway ; the General Meeting- 
room at thé same; the Mansion of H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 
Piccadilly ; St. Barnabas’s College, Queen-street, Pimlico; 
Romsey Abbey Church ; the London Coal Exchange, Lowe? 
Thames-street; the House of Francis I., Champs 


Paris; the Hotel Lacarriere, Paris 


; Font in the Madeleine 


Paris: with descriptive Letter-press, and Details. 
Part VII. will be published May 1, and Part VIL, wi 
complete the work. To prevent disappointment, the 


of parties intending to take the work when completed 
be sent forthwith. pe 
» Publighed at the Office of “The Builder,’ 2, York-sttteh 


Covent Garden, or by order of any 


Bookseller. 
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FIC BODIES ° 


stitute of British Architects, 


To be hel 
‘Monpar, March 1 


ices, March 19. ties of Civil Engineers, )/ 


spam. 
THURSDAY, ‘March 21.—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p-m. ; 
Royal Society, 8} p.m. 


————— 


a . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
uirer ? (we know nothing better than the Camera), 
a iw »” Dublin (it is aria al to custom to furnish the 
names of correspondents), “J, T,”’ (shall have attention), 








“ Bo ae give us us the names of ter and en- 
pac “TT, MG.’ “J.Ny “We i> we are unable 
to comply), “ S.R.” (the ‘number was duly posted), 
oy, D. W.” (declined with i thanks), “J._M.” 
shall: bi ), “J. F.? (request shall be 

to), forth B.” (subj = : but the a is 
—— r the pul age aoe F. Sa. ig 
EW. 3. WwW. Gobel “w.H. M.,” 


“J3,8.M., no. & An Inquiry into i 

Succession of the Styles or Romanesque and Pointed Archi- 
tecture in France,’? by Thomas Inkersley (London, John 
Architectural Publication Society,” Part 


“ Books Addresses.’ —We have not time to point 
out books or addresses. 











NOTICE. —.All communications respecting advertise. 
ments be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to 
the “ : all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epstor, and not to the Publisher. 

Yd 
ADVZERTISEMENTS. 





OHN | STALON, Carver in Wood, 42, 
k-street, Soho.—DESIGNS Be. BOCLESLASTIC AL 
FIPTINGS ‘followed with strict toc ee and spirit. 
Pulpits, desks, lecterns, sedilien “alt a, “rail Ppy - - head, 
soreens, Org . carved or manufactu’ omar ete. Also 
friezes, ape ay enrichments for omeny style of domestic deco- 
= On ~~ tn hes ily exenutes S eelennenteahele at 
rade 0} — me 0} 

the A elaborate works in in the M exee 





MPLOYMENT WANTED— 


fications, Contracts, Agreements, Leases, Estimates, 
ime 'v aleations, and other Debonente Copied or Engrossed 
ms ar od petal half the er charges. 
oa sheet. Country ¢ 
KERR, 13, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s 
—* 


RCHITECTURAL LITHOGRAPHY, 
FINISHED DRAWINGS. &o.—Mr. J. suns K. COLLING 
begs to call the ceention A Architects and others i e 
production ie lithogra) caraphed 
able practice has 





foth'in chalk and 3 ~ sc aghe gMPoeme gh rti 
to the othe advandoass d by the latter as minuteness an 
eer ion. —Mr. C. also to acquaint archi that he under- 
es the execution of finished perspective views, and, in short, all 
puaiee connected with ee Asana, 20, Harrington- 
orth, Hampstead-road. 








TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


H. MANUFACTURER, No, 149, Fleet-street, London. 
are prepared 


Prcnng Pencils are various degrees of hardness and 
HHAH for drawing on wood. FF light and shading, 
HHH for architectural use. F for general — 
HH for + ee B black for shading, 
H for sketc! BB ditto ; to. 
HB hard snd blak for draw- BBB ditto 
in ng. BBBB ditto ditto 
M medium. 


__ fe by all th all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


para MACHEand CARTON PIERRE 
we .- as ey MANUFACTORY, 49 and 50, Rathbone 
aa Halton esos, Sad abe, Char etait | 2 

assortmen 
Sz ENRICHMEN TS in every style, executed in the highest class 





The facilities and repeated enlargement of means enable 
GEORGE JACKSON and SONS to he ter the execution of 
works of the above descriptions in these advantageous materials at 

8 cost considerably below any known method, has al = uality, 
relief, and finish, they flatter themselves they stand 


valled. 
vn publi ished—a large G Quarto aD hesd, of their EN RICHMEN TS 











LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
G, @. For Bailwer Companies, Brewe' pee 
tillers, Fire ro Engines mpanies, ies, Ga’ ciiianend d Agri satoare’ 
Ruppek - WANCOC 8 potent VULCANIZED IN ie 
a HOS are made to stand hot liquor, 
an acids withoeri wt al not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perabure (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they Ae reery no 
nM application of oil or dressing, are yardiontatly well adapted for 
re Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer ae, Gardens, Liquid 
oy urposes whe: 7. s "perfoa ly flexible, pipe is 
1 c re up 
length to order. Vulcanized India ru! 9 Finns were Se fitted with 


, Teady 
0 pumps, water-b 
LYNE Noes mite or cisterns. <a epanufncturer, 3 fees 


Londo 
uae neanze. ne rubber washers of all sae for jolnt or 
and vu! 
ess for all sess for all kinds of joints,and other purposes, = 


yorp ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
sTORG ARVIN Gand MOULDING vosks for WOOD and 
WILLIA elvedere-road, beth, and 154, Strand. —TAYLOR 
iereuans MS, ‘and J ORDAN beg to call the naenaeek ofthe build- 
same munity to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
very lie’. to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
dace rn support they have lately experienced, which, they 
desery em and the public, it will be thelr ¢ constant endeavour to 
os a saaaees = ——— —— of the ad- 
2.60) mprovem: nthe machine 

mula the fair have ye Jans succeeded in applying to the production of 
cate carving in Oaen and o} er freestones, and in 


_, m 
particularly solicit the attention of architects 
sient to the ® fact wo a Ae the rae this — ; Tr] 
shone ea ther can TS 2 well-finished “article ‘in Caen 


wood-cary: than it cement, while their 
Petition wi with the 
mates apply 








some cases, be feand to come into close com- 
and esti ornament.—For prices 


kinds of composition 

at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONL IAL FROM OE Wesian BARRY, Et ce 

“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter cate wh opinion of 

hoxee —— Giving Mach chinery, There mae pean i n stating, 

the production of the weed i . 

Sgt 0! Os House o and 

other of Been ah: Wertlannr, thet tae 


to make 
Sta Borne ae ercuabe per, cee ing it, ond te 
and Work ae tin 1845 to her Maj 









+ i 
O CON SUMERS of PLASTER of PABIS. 
Advertiser is in a position to supply the above article 
in wuantity, at extreme low rates.— Particulate Seay bechad’ on. 
application —Address, W. B. WILKIN — Prudhoestreet, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. —This Cement 
_ has + eongad been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, throug 
d Trond my te seen arranger stale atid‘uhfit for use sect 











wie an sha posta Seema 
=a fresh ad cemulae alo Agents, J.B. WHITS 
EENE’S and aia CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed ad 
place of wood for ee = a 
od for in-door flooring, see The 
of PARIAN Cement ow of i ts being. 4 
within afew hours of its application, one thus ‘veilder maa 
peat substitute for common plastering in those cases 
EONS. "willbank st Weatusics cenit % : WHLRE and 
5 x id o 
Cement, Licensees of P. N Cement. 


RTLA Se as manufactured 
and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
Cement. but has the ad sedan 8 ot over that material 
frost. "When stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp rit uires no one. 
ing Employed as an hydraulic imofter 7 Ts brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of ounent, abe roved by 
trial to become harder and aeons = Som ae than 
—— Cement with but one measure is uperiet con- 
ening pe a, combined with its hs orminentiy ihe sea properties, 
peas t out as the fittest material for build 
ment walls, t! the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, an: for all 
ace eeereee wheat ere strength and a perfect "ee ten ts eee die 


Rwars and gone, , Millbank-street, W est- 
iverpoo! 





of “wholly 


anufacturers—J. 
sinster, and 36, Seel-street, Li 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM AsppIN, Bon of 


po aie =" ere PDIn, and Co. oes 
an 
Guilder.” for po end of Sree 


riority of their Cement is manifest. 
peoued for upwards - twenty years = the 
resist the action of water; stronger in 
——-. harder, and more durable than any other description of of 
ement tae orydate, or turn: green; nor is it 
affected y atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the Sa netion @ frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all p that Cement is a be 
PT nendig the BORNE etors c sapere compe ition.—Orders receiv 
ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manuf § 
Newthtient. Rent and their Wharf, Great Sco! stland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also at their Depdt, 46, Mensveratedst, Liverpool. 


| GREAVES’ S BLUE LIAS ‘LIME, 


WARWICKSHIRE can, BLUE SAWN FLAG 
GING STONE, and MABELE ONS : ORKS, WARWICK. 


GENTS— 
Messrs, Rutty and vers , 2, South Where Paddington. 
ae a Gladdish’s, ediav's-aore mibet! 
Back etic Diesen 
dings, Liverpool. 
t, Chester. ‘ 


Mr r i M 1 ‘argate, cate Shetield, 
Mr. J. eae Ber nA -street, Birmingham. 
And can be delivered by the prietor’s own boats to any part of 


the kingdom. 
MARTIN’S PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 


This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
ears, and ous so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
ave used it. that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 

Messrs. ST EVEN S and SON however feel, called upon to oueetre, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements Awe i> 
ternal use, there will i found a gain of 16} per cent. in m 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allo about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the — of other cements ofa similar nabte 
therefore worked with grea’ facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY. THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
es therefore cannot admit of doubt. 
mens, arnt its es. hardness, and ap aoplicnbilite to all 
—* ornament y be seen the Cement, in 
essrs. BTEVENS and SON, at their 
iittement b Works, 198 $, Drury-lane, London. ~Wanaiachecy, 
Seat Mill, Derby. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 

STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & 8. MORLEY’S 

ream and dwelli ng inWood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
as been used throughout the premises, in srery story ; 

















tpeue oY yards superficial, chiefly recently built 
small portion upon timber rite ons, and that with 
the mst fect and sat satisfactory result. I feel it also n: to 


obgerve, t' perfect the oa ey te work was almost invariably “followed up 
on the next day by the — thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. therefore. 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that a ich I FF | 


understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I ink it 
right to mention that I am at the present time ohare a great extent 
0! vy oy work executed at another range of buildi — time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost t impo 
(8 » ad JNO. WALLEN, Architect, “Tondon, 
To Messrs. Chas. Tynele aud Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 





RAY* STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME. WORK meweay ig et on the Med 
KENT.—GEORGE PO ER and and CO. ving added the old and 
well-known b at the Parti cot Wharts -street, Black- 
and Camden-town, to their ahd — cabiehecnts ee 
Foal city oe ee itt Wa Finer atl Cone Tins 
» With n . 
upon the wanal usual terms. Annexed a list of their wharfs :— 
City—Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Pimlico- -Grosvenor n 
Chelsea— Druce’s Wharf. 
FeddingtenHo. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
erm 


Camden-town—James-street. 
City-road Basin—W harf-road. 


OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—‘he attention 
of the trade and the public generally is is solicited to these very ex- 











cellent and well-known ls, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility, impevienenet. and cheapness, are unequalled. he Per- 
manent Wash, or common lime-washb or water- 


stitute 
colour, is an cle o en he has long been = for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but ma: to any other ; 
is rfectly ‘ary in p rents Dest hours; will yt — off ; is v 


le dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorben 

is admirably r railway stations, union workhouses, 
a ools, — "he, One awe. why a to rent roduc 
wo coats, 250 square yards. The Cem m the uc- 
tion in palag en its suitableness for internal as w: 

surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind ; 8 hes ne 
caustic qualities ; ar be inted ox or papered in a ‘sew days; 
never blisters, as hard as stone ; 
and may oy clean with a Senmhone and water. The m ofthe the 


ia ee are well known a 9 its Le agg, - aa to stucco wo! 
















J BNNI NINGS’ PATENT SHOP SHUTTER 
ooeKs SO ee ee Rees 
otic manuhatarers are — OHN 


Wannei ond, Sok, Greenl, Jovin aren ytd giEORGE 
TM nGs: EXwines ana tetimntsle oot Som, on applonion 














aries rine PAT! E ENT SAF hg § 
WooD SH Manufactory, 
REGENT. ANCERY-LANE. Patent 
Soe e eee ene sae 
Sua Two fori word Sheatuing ihe Edges of Wood Lathe with 
iron, ane he est up some hundreds, will hare | 
his "the | oat oe. having =y now huge, rhe 
lor to any other Revolving Sh ae Suter ter dui ity, ie 


ond al hi without th f cog-wheel and screw . 
— im my So e use 0 — — sorew gear, 


[2on SHUTTERS. —The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are, cheaper, 


Saye times . work easier, cannot run 
he are Said ae a thee car en elas coda i} 


Santer 
CLARK and Co. and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN obWaMiNTAL y METALLIC SASH BARS ARPA. 
a. MOULDINGS, STALI-BOARD PLATES, 4 tes 5 


@ eek re of ore de US, and eye 
Testimonials at 
hee them in use eee be forwarded free 


bg yr and is Geetree 338, pyagving. London, of to Ms sopicaion fe + 


BRUNNETT and Co. ENGINEERS, 
‘atentees and Man ufecturers of 
REVOLVING IRON AND Fate SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES, &c..° 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON,, &., 

Shop-fronts comp! es and glazed with best plate glass 
Mets vornast and impre od machinery of all. all kinds for warehouses, 

ng- 
BUNNETT TT and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 
or pri 
Ome, —— London; Works, Deptford, Kent, 


B. and Co, are also Prenton and Momaietaren of Improved 
Bench ¢ “3 Fieenns Lees Donel ang pd t Iron Diagonal 


Ory sot cisanetae Eke te ag A ES Sewers, Drains, ae 


UTTA PERCHA PAPER.—The known 
of Gutta Percha woke 
ferable Ps every other vegetable rien as 8 ia 
walls. The superior manner in which the two sheets 
united with the Gutta Percha, renders this article easy o capitan 
pes he wall, and complete in its effects when there. 


be had only at JEFFREY and ALLEN’S Paperhanging 
Snort Whitecha; pel High-street. 
JEFFREY and ALLEN ——— to wad = 
block and machine-made 
design with good wo! 


APER-HANGINGS. —COTTEREL L, 
London, in 








35 














ty f 
Dp oie low ten . 





HERS, i o. 500, New Oxford-street, 

the sttcntion of Architects and Builders to their su rand = 

pettans collection of FRENCH and ENG v2 PAPER- 
ANGINGS. The stock, which is very extensive, embraces ev: 


ue 


Te and k 


descri of paper-bangings 
finished in tse, ane pted desien and hawme- 
nious colou Ang pen tothe in A. taste of t 

pas pp me An the l spirit of the 
times. The rT of panel = or pope for walls 
and ceilings, are well worth the inspection of persons iby 
— arrpnamnens 5 sey are fitted so that the Pvinished 

be attention is soantahae 


m may be seen at 
tural propriety s ond harmonious combinations of 
> ae aan class eA clans, The 
ew 
London; and in the west ran of ‘England. 4 at bristol and Bath. © 


APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
yee for English, and alscganected ogi ood 


iF 








French Pa conn with 
pe Fagen Doccmntigne are Sant wy on he vas 
show-roo one cw a or | -Froom, 
farnished fit for occupation, . 
LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 
| Ce le rn pane ghar papers .... 1d. per yard. 
a -room dovccedecesbcccece ” 
in ground r bed-rooms, drawing f 
and dining rooms.....:.+...++ a 
Flock papers on grounds, and crimson flock 
on saesmn ane ” 
TO) wing- pers .... 
Rich gold Lecddaghestus bs 
Ditto and Flock . ” 





10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always ‘in stock. 
E, T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 1850. 


ORNE’S INDIA- RUBBER PAPER 





ing 2s. 6d. 
ae bens pare free from Lr he unpleasant odour arisibe - 
cha an pers, an er 

“ oe imorten desid es in i. or BERT HONE, 

Pra HANGING ago ty tL oF . ge yy 
City, at the same time invi Pato an Raita 
his extensive stock of N EWD DESIGNS iN baveian Wal 
which, by the aid of machinery, he 
at the fullowing unprevedented pce, in sock quaattis, for ca 
o a 

Btout lining paper . 06s¢0cebdpoccoocece 


eeecee 


2 
2 


RESSERESE. 
# Piece. 


Ceeeeeesaceseese 





SSsscar 
PRRR 


atgeese 
Stk mee aber anew rocess) .. 


novelt; a pe jish 
Every y glish panelled 


: 
i 


on hand; also 
hitherto manufactured on paper. 
N.B. Patterns sent into the country, sh 


jctieni drier te 


of fancy woods, superior 


a 
FL i 


Ese 
7s 





ds, and, external work generally. erous testim 
prospectuses, and ev "iatormation’ may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sele PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance te 





Wholesale and retail a seo Fe Sind "ab HO! 






















































THE BUILDER. 
PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


RCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, RAILWAY STATIONS AND OFFICES, PUB 
asi * “BUILDINGS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. ig 


, and combines SUMMER WARMTH, PERFECT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF PRINCIPLE, ug 
HLEGANOM OF DESIGN, which, with the great ECONOMY IN USE, renders this GRATE suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL DEGREN 
WARMPM and the CHEGRTUL OPEN FIRE are desirable. 






















































































AND MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, meas ere’ waa: WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
And 


SHOW-ROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, No. ar JERMYN-STREET, REGENT. STREET, 
‘Where Prospectuses and Testimonials, with innumerable References, may be obtained, and every information afforded. 


THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN THE MARKET. 
CUNDY’S PATENT HOT-AIR VENTILATING STOVE, 
¥OR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, HALLS, STAIRCASES, AND PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 


Isthe ORIGINAL OPEN FIRE STOVE which introduces the PURE EXTERNAL AIR, conducting it through the interior of the Stove, which is made of fire lay, and 
ree oer a tie pasanoe thereky sepplying any apartment with A CONTINUOUS STREAM OF PURE WARM AIR. It can be purchased of the sole Manufacturer, 


J. E. DOWSON AND CO., STINGO IRON WORKS, STINGO-LANE, MARYLEBONE, 
at the following GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz, A STOVE calculated to WARM and VENTILATE dry BUILDINGS of the following cubical areas ~ 











From 5,000 to 10,000 cubic feet .. £6 “#800 ar et i 

rom sf cubic PTYTTTTIYVIT TT Ty eovcce or 25 per cent, off the credit 
rom 10,000 to 50,000 cubic feet ... ecdessdcseceic DD iseccss a | } 

Tom 60,000 to 100,000 cuble feet <vcccl as 00 I 16 0 6 price for cash on delivery. 


lanato: erits of the Stove, and containi h table TESTIMONIALS of its efficiency. | ONm OF WHICH WERE OBTAINED 
Breer ee oe 1 hares U! NIL AFTER ‘A’ WINTER'S TRIAL, will highly repos upon application to J. E. DOWSON an: 





TESTIMONTALS. 
From the Rey, J. D. Frost, B.D., Minister of * oe Winchmore . From the Rev. Dr. Vivian, Minor Geom of St. me Saale, and Rector of St Peter-le-Poor, 
23rd, 1848. Broad-str 
Dear mab ane one winter's expeiiente ed our ewneke ‘Bt. Soo olf te I feel no oer Sir,—I have no hesitation in bearing rs tot ae excellence of your stoves : in ruin 
in relics that it may fairly claim a the fi rst rank, among the inventions for warmi an equal degree of aap over the whole of a large building, and in promoting Yentilation, 
shure es. Before adopting your stove, ae ~ d, 1 inquiries, both as to the different kinds of | them unrivalled. They are also the most ee I ek ever met with. My church, whieh 
use, and also as bo "the hot-water m. Inconveniences of one kind or other I found notoriously one of the 2. eoldiias in the mctropolis, on i ce the introduction of your stove (one of the 
sor call aay oes pate the various ms oo A Rime ay I really am Be one | largest size), about twelve months.ago, become perfectly warm and comfortable. 
Siren ence or objection allege your stove. eve ij Ty powe any Lam, Sir, your faithful and much obliged se t 
ther stoye of the same dimensions and expense ; and it is far more agreeab de in 8 chaceh aa hy a rvant, 
other with which I am acquainted.—I re . dear Sir, yours truly, J. D. FROST. J. W. VIVIAN, D.D, 


THE STOVE MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT THE MANUFACTORY AT KINGS COLLEGE (WHERE SEVERAL HAVE BEEN FIXED', AND AT 
MESSRS. HITCHCOCK AND ROGERS'S, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


eh Ui GH PLATE GLASS. — TO BE C HAS. WM. WATERLOW, IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 




















a large quantity of small-sized ROUGH PLATE MANUFACTURER Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
GLA! qo for glazing workshops, &., at a very reduced | of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner ‘ ba re Advertiser having a large number of 
pace APY at the Soho Plate Glass arehouse, 26, Soho-square. to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, to. undertake LIGH HTERAGE at prices that de 
a oe oO petition Adds : Dy aa At ey af Commer ied, 
m 8, superior workmans am 3 an nity-street, Lower erhithe. 
O HO C ROWN, SHEET, PATENT lowest prlcen — Upward ds of 490 > 7 
So UATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE. DOORS, and a large variety of AY’ S PATENT WIND-GUARD— 
ndon. —AL we ways on sale, 
to call the mtion « of the trade to his and valuable STOCK Glazed goods securely packed for ap tag at the the tep‘of the ehimney this “anequal Ted ge hy a 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very pe ouaiitey, Steam-struck Mould- vested invention.—May be had as usual of the 1 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac ne, in any Syme .—N.B. This bes sole proprietor, CHAS. W. WHITE, at the Manufactory for 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed. Establishment is worth the notice the same, Patent Ventilating Works, Commercial-road, Pimlico; 








of all engaged in building. 








and of U. and J. P, GAKNERS, 77, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


QMOKY CHIMNEYS— 


“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Barve of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-plac lace, Hammersmith, begs 
to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
rere, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 
aes from smoking into rooms, and on the 
poner e terms of “* Nocureno pay.” References 
and ——— of the highest respectability 
can be given. 


N.B. WILSON & Co.’s PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Giee which 
have been extensively tested for the four 
years, can be forwarded to part ofthe Kine. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
ad friends and the public, that I have now com OTICE OF REMOVAL .—JOHNSON 
pleted — ENG NE, and, owing to the —_ ity with which I can and rane, Na ng Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 
execute cote, Lam enabled to reduce m of Frioos co! nase. rade, to inform their Cus- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHIL LLING PHR FOOT 8U rede, and the Public gene- zg 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN, A) large quan, rally, that they have removed 
tity of the chea; patterns al in stock. Em to more extensive premises, in | 
ead work on the most Lewy terms.—CH CARLES LONG, AKERSTREBET, j 
. King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.- 0 
ines BAGNIGGE WELLES. ROAD; || 


yote they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 





and W. H. JACKSON beg to | to call the 
attention of Pulldets and the trade to rices 

of their PATENT PLATE GLASS. Conga scenes silvered 
glazing, of unrivalled quality y and finish. ROUGH 

LATE, ‘oko N, SHEET, COLUURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, es A a variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terma. ft pelos, es, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. HE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
lass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for a pub - Company's MANUFACTORY—VALE-PLAC 


et gueaenn shih wenchouss, Sip. Cxmenctees UILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED BAMESESEITH, SLUCDEES 
PRICES.—Rain-water Pi d Gutters (half. ’ r 

MARSEBGONE LEAD, GEASS, and | oa, denarege tt mets Secures | PR ABNOTES, VENTILATING 

WORKS, 15, LISSON-GROVE NO NTH, NEW ROAD, ~T bag to pipes ‘or as, water, or drainage, Lam olumns, and Wrought- ® 





N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list o mn may 
be had by return of post. 








<= ‘ospectuses by return of post. nena 
d to manufacturers. 














ron Gas Tubing, in Stock, at LYNCH WHITE’S Iron Wharf, 66, 














Bnnounce to architects and builders, that I have succeeded to the Bankside, Southwark. 
were established business carried on in the above premises, and With Constructed 
¢ Lam determined to . no inferior articles in my stock, I 
am able, by careful hie the markets, and adhering to internal for the 
the system of BU G and SELLING for CASH, to supple a 
the lowest painting slazing, and spvereth materials and tools movement, ventilation 
é lowest current p i would es v invite the sttention 
tects, &c.,to mi, DECORATI t GLASS, which I execute and all the of 
orarch spon the premises ; and by gorge attention, and the em- 
ployment of first-rate workm aKy able to present every de- latest apartments 
pean. hep pe both in and exec rin oe, 8 nd 
Lamp Shades and Glasses in ever, ins, ~SAMUBL K. BLAND. improvements. generally, 








#* Complete price lists forwarded on application. 


GLASS TILES and SLATES. 





REDUCED LIST OF ) PRICES—SUBJ ECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 
First size, 11 py & Becond size, 16 by 
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peste Jette cay eves Teco - $ eis 
5 and Leathered .......e06 
i rellis-work ......... 
wut eRe lett: [ahi [16 on./a1 on.Ja6 07,39 of. jAMUEL HOOD and Go, Castin age ‘Ware- Brass Front, loqd. or brouzed 13 BS 
, house, 81, Upper Thamesstrect, REGISTERED STABLE | Ditto ve Yentilatons« mroeseeses Ty eT baa 
jaja dladladiia dla dls dla a | FITTINGS Bnamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with | yp. satuot nt Moms Of any desori pion wd o. B5. Wych-sttect 
94 by 19...... 16/90/98 8/5 Ollous1 3/1 9/9 o | Cnamelled He, on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot Strand,Lond Post-offi - = Dy Me eT 
90 by 14...... 1°53) 111] 9 7] 410 |] 0 103} 1 23/1 83) 1:11 Water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash welg ta, &c.,a¢ the | rand, London.——* 0st-ollice or ors aya = TILATOR 
92 by 12...... 1 5)110/29 6/4 8|/010/1 3 ; 
Biises|t iis la s(s sistaid ait sls Ant pa Yoteaber as No. ate een 
Miedo di 31k sla vis elle Momlteli ARD and CO., Honduras Wharf, Bank- | arrangement admits of the largest at i 
16by 8...... 0010/11/12 5/8 6llo 710 911 0113 1 side, London.—FIRE BRICKS, 80s. per 1,000, STOCKS, | means of a Faye lever it can > fan or shut ‘o leasare 5 it 
1B by 72... 0 8]010|1 9/2 3]}o 6/0 7/0 9/010 | (Cowley) very prime, 358, Kent, 3s, superior, white Suffolk, applied to the windows of churches, private housts, 
Daten clinkers (improved make) patent malt, kiln, and corn- } &¢.; to consumers of gas it is of Rs aramount importance, 98 
Country pan, plain, Pari at hand Gineh, effectu allows the egress of 
Windsor (P) and ot ef oven tiles, C Own and nd CIRCULAR heated air, and the admission of 
ROUGH PLATE TILES. SHERT TILES. bricks, fire lumps, tiles, es, shield "pols &. the fresh air; itis easily cleaned, 
a. da 8. d. ho. &e. Clays, loam, concrete, gravel, ees Fo Rough above- and not liable to be put out of | 
in. thick, each ...... 010 16 0%, each ............ 0 8 | bridge ditto for plasterers. House ditto red and white. Dorking order. 
pe 6 keane ae a ** 010 time < comes sanitary pipes, &c. A large stock of Stourbridge, Price 20s. each under 1 foot su; 
” @ ~- eevere-A 7 Ce 10 phew 3 ew e square and other Fire Bricks. Pattern from 1 foot to 2 @ feet sup., at the 
” @ reese 8 0 “ sk @ posgoy ge very best screened (fetched), same rate; above 2 feet, 185. per i 
piconets iA teeta aes atice 
Rough Plate Glass from } to 3 inches in thickness, Glass of see pe hee ; “6 and 57, Je 
eseription—J AMES PHILLIPS and 60., 116, Bishopsgate-street, EE le SF 
‘Without, Loudon. RICKS.—In consequence of the low W price 
aed nbc tp Sa te te tonya IR 
es an l, = ° 
which are of good quality, at the ane sae Ww prices; and os his VENTI LATION PURE A 
ee a oe of an h ours walk from th he City, H. D. 
to inspest his stock arcbasers il four hi it ame ener | pheting 
. (0! af 
FAURWOOD’s PATENT APPARATUS Marie Outters,....... 808 per thousand ands 
for MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, &c. Yellow Seconds:....... ” 
eeaapal Drscriptiow.—This invention rooommends itself in all Pale Seconds .......... bos ” Ventilator through 
Sts applications by ita simpliclty,efclenay and certainty of action, | ail Coesdcesscecces = ” ° 
set. ckings Prerererirri ty) an 
one fntenings Sc. A principal feature fa the inventions te tie | Marlo Place, Half-wssbed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally | ** the 
app oe oe The cope worm woes oe SS tainty | iow pales. These bricks are a we bores, id pa fege " i 
, ease and ; m. defects ; a very large proportion o: being suitable EXTERNAI {WALL. 
is very durable, not likely to be out of order; is secure facing. will vered from 
every position, and is ‘priate es conelieninsan Witeckt sess | Chace within bro ails ofthe eialivered at the above prices any- | with single pully, trom te each with leading pully, from 68 6 
~ mente, folding shutters, bles, ventilators, sky: ship scuttles, | Apply to HENRY ene and Co., say Ba These Ventilators be the that the the requisite qualia 
stern lights, and to all descriptions of re ands Hoxton Brickfields, G: fengoviali, ate thi Meeuey a many be admitted for the duefyentilation of an sp 
an without the ifelt by the ‘ooeupants and 


where it is when the oes Gaeta for the 


PParther 
snd also mat eae are granted. that ework shouldbe Kops as free irae sthis | supply of fresh air is most reauired.— HAYWARD, BROT 
postage. to be to ja Ba py = Pom 


as in lunatic asylums. SE ited Pit San Sand, of ved dew gay l action is not 
A , of aprons A quality, oo constantly on sal they are dy: wed — Mert 
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